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YOU MAY HAVE YOUR CHOICE FREE 


All you have to do is to send us your name and address, when we will at o2ce 
ane you 12 of eur SOLID GOLD- FILLED TIE OR BLOUSE PINS to sell for us at 1/ 
each. 


When you have sold the pins, send in our 12/ and select, according to the amount 

sold, one of the beautiful presents contained in the list of prizes we seud you with ihe 

pins, and it wi'l te sent you by return mail, You will not have any dificulty in «elliag 

these vins as they are used by everyone, and are SOLID GOLD-FILLED, You may re- 

turn any unsold pins and select a prize for those sold. Send NOW, delay muy bring 

disappointment, 4) 
Among the prizes we are giving away dally are such articles as:— 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, CAMERAS, POCKET KNIVES, FOUNTAIN PENS, FOOT- 
BALLS, CRICKET SETS, DRESSING CASES, LADIES’ and GENTS’ RINGS, 
CIGARETTE CASES, HAIR BRUSHES and COMBS, BANGLES, WATCH CHAINS, 
MOUTH-ORGANS, AIR GUNS, SAFETY RAZORS and other articles too numerous 
to mention, 
New Stocks of Prizes just opened up make this proposition especially attractive 

@t the present time. 


The Atlas Jewellery Co., 748 Rawson Ch., Sydney 


ee DRAW? 


O YOU like sketching people and scenery and putting your 

thoughts upon paper? Would you like to turn your talent . 

for drawing into money? Sketching the people and things 
about you is a fascinating and immensely profitabic hobby, and 
opens up a pleasant and profitable profession to anyone with a 
talent for drawing. Black and White artists make big incomes, 
and many Australians make from £1000 to £2000 a year drawing 
for newspapers and advertisers. The profession is full of oppor- 
tunities for anyone who has a liking for drawing and who is pro- 
perly trained. You can study black and white drawing in your 
own home by our system of correspondence instruction under the 
individual wition of a front-rank artist. 


Copy This Sketch p> 


and send it to us for 


FREE CRITICISM 


and let us judge for you whether you have a talent for this class 
of work. The criticism is entirely FREE, and places you under 
no obligation whatever. Besides teaching you moncy-making art 
we also help you to sell your sketches, and show you how and 
where to dispose of every kind of sketch you execute to the best 
advantage. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Let_us also send you_a copy of our FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
LED, “Sketching for Pleasure and Protit.” a unique production of 
inestimable value to anyone with a talent for drawing. Kindly 
enclose 3d. in stamps to cover the cost of pustage, ete. : 


The Australian School of Sketching 


365 “DAILY TELEGRAVPIL’? BUILDINGS, SYDNEY. 
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It will make a strong appeal to the Boys of Australia and New Zealand, 


as it is being published with special regard to their Welfare, in their Inte- 
rests, and for their Entertainment. 


The Contents will include serials and short stories by Australian writers. 
These deal, almost exclusively, with school life and adventure in Australasia 
and adjacent Islands. Stirring and romantic incidents, which cannot fail to 
delight the heart of the Boy, are recorded. In addition, there will be a long 
adventure tale by Eric W. Townsend, one of the best known and most 
favored writers in England. 


A great feature willbe the sections devoted to new indoor games, suitable 
for the long winter evenings, puzzles and problems, stamp and coin collect- 
ing, Boy Scouts, wireless and other electrical hobbies, the making of models, 
including aeroplanes, canoes, yachts, kites, motors, telephones, etc. 


Tricks and illusions, and many other similar novelties which boys are 
sure to welcome, will also be included. 


Experts will deal with outdoor sports of every kind, and usefil instruc- 
tion in boxing and other athletics will be furnished by the highest exponents 
in Australia. Special writers contribute articles on Country Life, mcluding 
shooting, fishing, trapping, camping and holiday pursuits generally, while a 
prominent place is to be given to Wild Nature in all its interesting -forms. 


Colored and tinted plates will form a fine feature of “Pals” Annual, and 
the Illustrations throughout, by the best artists, will be numerous. Special 
attention has been paid to humorous subjects, and boys will get many a 
healthy laugh out of them. , 


From cover to cover, “Pals” Annual will be bright, entertaining and in- 
structive, and throughout a High Standard will be maintained, making it ac- 
ceptable in every boy’s home. 








The Annual will be obtaimable from all leading booksellers and 
newsagents throughout Australasia 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE TO YOU! 


A One Pound (£1) Commonwealth Note to the Fizst Ten Purchasers, either 
personally or by Letter, of the Celebrated 


“UNION JACK” FULL SIZE AIR GUN 


Beautiful Walnut Stock. 20-inch Blued Steel Octagon Barrel. All parts hand- 
somely nickelplated. Wail last a lifetime. 




















Scientifically designed and correctly manufactured to give maximum accuracy 
indoors or in the field. 


All Boys’ Clubs, Boy Scouts, Lodges and Fraternities should have at least 
one of these Guns. 


The regular price for this Gun is £6/10/, but besides our free gift of £1 
to first ten purchasers, we offer the Union Jack Air Gun to ALL PALS at a 


Special Concession Price, only 90/- each 


We guarantee every Gun to be perfect in all details. 
Union Jack Air Gun Pellets, in packets of 500, for 2/6 re 
Write today or telephone, and get £1 absolutely free. 


Thos. Mitchell & Co. Pty. ‘Ltd. 


360-362 LONSDALE STREET, MELBOURNE 


Telephone: Central 8751. 
‘ i N 


oe NOW ON SALE 


REAL PROPERTY 
ANNUAL wr vm 


84  ILLUsTRATED _ 84 


\ Pages 


ALL ARTICLES BY EXPERTS 


Among the Contributors are Mr Walter B. Griffin, Federal 
Capital Director of Design and Construction; Mr A. G. 
Stephenson, A.R.I.B.A.; Mr G. H. Goodsell, Miss Edna 
Watling, and Miss Maisie Maxwell. 
ALL NEWS AGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS 
THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 


OR DIREC? FROM “THE HERALD” AND “WEEKLY TIMES” LTD., MELBOURNE 


PRICE ONE SHILLING ‘By post, 1/2 
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OOF! — Woof - Woof!” said 
Shakespeare. Not the* 
gentleman who wrote The 

Merchant of Venice, but the big black 
and white dog that.was the leader 
of a sledge team down among the 
icefields of the Antarctic. 

He weighed 78 lbs. in his winter 
coat and was rather like a huge Eng- 
lish sheep dog, with a blunt muzzle 
tipped by a coal black nose. His 
body and legs were sturdy as a pony’s, 
but his once bushy tail was no pretty 
sight; for his brother Bob—second 
dog on the hauling trace—stripped 
eight inches off it in a famous scrap 
and the hair never grew again. The 
ship’s joker gave him a nickname; 
but his real name was Shakespeare, 
and when you Jooked into his eyes— 
deep, dark pools of knowledge—you 
understood why. If you spoke to 
Shakespeare he would wiggle his 
body and make little throaty noises _ 
so that you’d declare he was going 
to talk back, but all he would say 
was “woof!” It wasn’t all he could 
have said if speech had been given 
him! 

That dog knew more than all the 
other dogs and most of the men. 
“Shakespeare” fitted him to a T. 

It was June 15 and so within a few 
days of mid-winter, the darkest part 
of the long Antarctic night. Six 
weeks earlier the sun had dipped be- 
Jow the horizon and was not due to 
rise again till August came. The 
good ship “Endurance,” with 28 men on 
board, was caught fast in the ice, and 
for scores of miles in every direc- 
tion the white fields stretched away 
to the sky line. In a ring round the 
vessel sixty sledge dogs were housed, 
each in a cunning little kennel (or 
“dogloo” as the sailors called it) 
made of ice slates cemented together 
with snow. 

When the moon swung high in 
the spangled heavens it was so light 
that a book could be read with ease, 
and the dog teams could be taken 
out to.exercise on the smooth ice 
near the ship. There were five. teams 
of nine dogs and each was in charge 
of a driver who was responsible for 
their feeding, their training and their 
good behaviour. 

For weeks the drivers had been 
getting their teams into shape with 
much hard language, and volleys of 
whip cracks. A keen rivalry had 
sprung up, and every now and then 
the teams, inward outward bound, 
would meet on a stretch of level field 
and have a race. . 

Now, Sir Erneft Shackleton, with 
the wisdom of a born leader, knew 
that twenty-eight fellows, cooped up 
on a ship that has been icebound for 
five long months, need some excite- 
ment to relieve the monotony, so.he 
was always getting up footer matches 
and ice games of some sort. He 








saw how keen on their .teams the 
dog-men were hecoming, so he de- 
clared a whole holiday from all ship 
duties for the Antarctic Dog Kaces. 
Shakespeare lay with his head over 
the door-sill of his dogloo and his 
eyes fixed steadily on the dim mass 
of the ship. He knew well enough 
that something was in the air; else 
why had his friend, the big Aus- 


traliati with the black curly hair and- 


the scrubby beard, been so particular 
to see that they got plenty of seal 
meat and not too much blubber with 
their steaming “hoosh” (dog-soup) ? 
Why had he combed out the thick 
belly-hair where the melted snow had 
frozen it into a solid mat, and care- 
fully gone over their paws to see that 
no chafing particles of ice were lodged 
between the toes? Why, too, had he 
taken his (Shakespeare’s) hegd _ be- 
tween two big fur-mittened harlds and 


said: “We'll show ’em what we can do.- 


tomorrow, old man.” : 


> ________—_—__% 


The schoolboys of Erfgland 
gave sixty sledge dogs to Sir 
Ernest Shackleton when he 
was setting out for the South 


Pole in 1914. Readers of 
“Pals” would, therefore, be 
specially interested in the 


.dogs’ share of the wonderful 
adventures which befel the 
expedition, The incident on 
which this story is based is 
only one of many that Cap- 
tain Frank Harley, who was 
the official photographer, re- 
latéd to the author. It is to 
be hoped that, some day, Cap- 
tain Horley will write the 
complete story of the remark? 
able animals. 


— 


So Shakespeare watched’the ship, 
and presently saw a tall, dark figure 
moving along the.deck. Then he ut- 
tered his greeting, ‘Woof! Woot- 
woof!” and the figure, leaning over, 
called back, “Hullo, old man!” Im- 


‘mediately after, the shipis side and 


the ice for 25 yards around was lit 
up by an electric lamp that swung 
from the end of a pole projecting 
from the deck railing. In a few min- 
utes the vessel was stirring with life, 
sounds of laughter, shoutg and calls, 
occasional snatches of song. Shakes- 
peare was right, something was in 
the air. 

At about eleven o’clock by the ship’s 
chronometer the blackness of the 
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morning had given place to a sort 
of dull twilight in which the vessel, 
the men, and the surrounding ice 
hummocks could be faintly seen. The 
dogs had caught the spirit of fun, 
and the morning meal had been a 
wild and woolly time. 

Now the drivers were busy with 
their‘dogs. Crean was having trouble 
with\Sally’s four fat pups, who would 
insist on gambolling about among his 
dogs while they were being hitched 
to the trace rope, till even Crean, the 
greatest dog-lover of the party, 
threatened them with the butt of his 
whip, and they yelped their surprise. 
Macklin, too, was delayed because 
two of his dogs, against all the rules 
of the trail, rolled in the snow and 
maried up their harness. 

But at last all were off td the start- 
ing point, a short half-mile from the 
vessel where the referee awaited them 
impatiently, banging his mitts together 
and bawling for all competitors to 
“hurry up and take their places for 
the Great Antarctic Nerby—the great- 
est sporting event within the circum- 
ference of the Antarctic Circle.” 

Sir Ernest Shackleton himself was the 
starter. Captain Worsley occupied the 
judge's Lox cpj;osite the bows, whilst 
Janes, the man of science, stood beside 
him, watch in hand, to act as -time- 
Keeper. On a grandstand made of 
boxes and decorated with rags and 
flagy the crew tnade merry, roaring 
over hoary jests, and -shouting the 


names of ‘their various ‘fancies’ for 
the race. 
Frank Wild, who had done more 


Polar exploring than any member of 
the expedition, was favorite. His was 
a clipper team, with Tim, a trim-built 
dog from Canada, as leader. Frank 
Hurley, the famous Australian photo- 
grapher, who had Shakespeare for his 
leader, and a giguntic dog with a dash 
of Russian boarhound in him that earn- 
ed him the name of ‘“Hackenschmidt,” 
also in his teym, was almost equally 
fancied. Crean, who looked after his 
dogs as if they were children, would 
have been a'‘popular win, but Jike 
Macklin and M‘Ilroy, he was regarded 
as having only 4 sporting chance. 
“Still,” as the Bo’sun said, “you never 
ean tell till the numbers go up.” 
So their supporters made up in noise 
-whatmiey lacked in numbers. 

mm at the starting post all was 
excitement. Two of the teams had 
collided, and the air was rent with 
snarls and barks, yelps, and growls, 
while the drivers ‘laid on their long 
lashes and shouted to the struggling 
packs. Imagine the mix-up when eigh- 
teen dogs in harness are fighting! At 
Jast they were sorted out, and com- 
parative quiet restored. 

All eyes were turned to the ship 
waiting for the flashing of the electric 
light high up on the-poop, which was 
tu be the starting signal. Suddenly it 
burst forth like a giant star, and away 
went the first of the dog teams, the 
driver shouting, “Hup there! Mush, 
you beggars, mush!’ and cracking hig 
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whip, whilst the leader, with his nose 
low to the ground, and his eight team- 
mates: hauled on the trace rope with 
might and main. 

The track ran alongside a row of ice- 
pillars, which had. been built up and 
linked ‘together with a wire cable to 
guide back to the ship anyone who had 
been out exercising, and had gone as- 
tray in the darkness or the fog. It 
was too dark to see far along the 
track, so hurricane jamps were hung 
here and there. Even then the driver 
had his work cut out to keep his dogs 


up togthe collar, and balance his 
sledge. : , 
The competitors were running 


against time, not as a field or in heats, 
and as scon 4s the first team, was well 
under way the signal lHght flashed 
again, and off went a second competi- 
tor. The result was most weird, for 
with every driver shouting and srack- 
ing his whip, with half the dogs bark- 


ing wildly with the excitement, and 
with Salls'’s four pups yelping with 
delight, the row was terrific. It was 


added to by the grandstand crowd. 
These were led by the Bo’sun, who was 
got up to kill with a straw hat and a 
frock coat wern on top of his usual 
Antirctic attire, These added their 
shouis to these of the dogs und the 
drivers as they saw the teams coming 
up the dimly lit way. 

There was one sharp angie in the 
track near the finish, but all the teams 
negotiated it safely, and the time- 
keeper declared that Wild’s team had 
the hest showing by 10 seconds. 

Hurley, who was second, immediate- 
ly challenged him to the grand finale, 
‘a race over the course with a loaded 



















sad Shakespeare - 


sledge and passengers. Wild agreed, 
and bagged noNess a personage than 
“the Boss,” otherwise Sir Ernest, to 
complete his load. Hurley took the 
skipper to complete his 900 lbs.—an 
average of 100 lbs. per dog. 

The two crack teams made _ their 
way once more to the starting point, 
and as the signal flashed and the time- 
keeper released his stop watch, Wild 
started off. He gave a magnificent 
exhibition of driving, snapping out his 
orders and punctuating them with 
whip cracks that sounded in the frosty 
air like pistol shots. . 

Cheers of encouragement greeted 
the leading team as it turned the 
corner into the home stretch, but they 
were changed to roars of laughter 
when it was seen that Wild had taken 
the corner too sharply, and his pas- 
senger had been shot head first into 
a. snowbank. Sir Ernest picked him- 
self up and brushed the snow out of 
his eyes, but the racing sledge was 
already half way to the winning post, 
and he could not overtake it. Hurley 
negotiated the turn in safety, and 
after the dogs were tied up all hands 
trooped aboard for the evening meal. 
A sing-song was to be held afterwards, 
when the results would be declared 
and the prizes distributed. These 
consisted of bars of chocolate and 
cigarettes, both far more precious 
than gold in that shopless land of 
ice and snow. 

Oncé more old Shakespeare lay 
with his head across the door sill, He 
listened to the bursts of merriment, 
the songs, and the “polly-willy-winky- 
winky-pop” of Hussel’s banjo. Then 

came three cheers, and again 
three. , 
Once more a well-known 


ail figure came on to the deck. 


old man!” it called. 
rose up and 
rattled his chain, whereupon 
something fell with a plomp 
at his feet, something that 
smelled good and tasted bet- 
ter, 

“We won, old man,” said 
the voice. “Won on a@ pro- 
test; the other ~ bloke 
eouldn’t weigh in.” 

, Shakespeare was not up 
in sporting terms, but he 


“Here, 











a 


knew seal lever when he smelled 
it, and he did not wait for it 
to freeze. Having disposed of it, 
he gave vent to his stock remark: 
“Woof,” he said, ‘“Woof-Woof.” Then 
he tucked his nose into the natural 
crevice behind the fifth rib. and 
dreamed of wolf fights and dog races. 
¢ oOo © 


A SIMPLE TIME RECORDER 

There are many times in the life of a 
boy when he would find a chronometer 
most useful. He may want to know 
exactly how long it takes him, or a pal 
to run a hundred yards, or any other 
distance, or he may have a speedy dog 
and would like to record its time. How- 
ever, a chronometer is very expensive, 
but the apparatus about to be dex« 
scribed will serve the purpose, and 
costs nothing. 

The only articles required are a piece 
of string and a weight. A lead sinker, 
a bullet or an iron nut ‘will do for the 
weight. Attach the weight to the 
string. Aj the other end of the string, 
make a loop. When the loop is hung on 
a nail, the length from the top of the 
loop to the bottom of the weight must 
be exactly nine inches and four-fifths 
of an inch. 

To use the device as a recorder of 
time you merely hang the loop on a nail 
or pin, and swing the weight. 

A swing forward and back will take 
one second. 

A swing from Jeft to right, or vice 
versa, will take half a second. 

A swing from left or right to a per- 
pendicular position will require one 
quarter of a second. 

{If the length is nine inches and four- 
fifths of an inch, as before stated, the 
times recorded will be strictly accurate. 
It does not matter whether the weight 
travels one foot at each swing or one 


inch, 
oo © 
The “Go-Slow” Trouble 

The train had been crawling along 
very slowly, and, at last, came to a 
standstill at a sleepy little wayside sta- 
tion. 

Passenger (witht asperity): “Good 
gracious, guard, can’t you go any 
quicker than this?” 

Guard: “Of course I can, but I have 
to wait for the train!” . 





: Wild took the corner too sharply, and the snewbantk was shet-inte, 
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EEN the paper this morning, 
Porky?’’. enquired Smuts, 
hurrying excitedly up to the 

other with the newspaper in question 
held at an absurd angle before his 
grimy face. 

Smuts wag calléd “Smuts’ simply 
because his face was smutted from 
morning till night. Smuts had once 
retaliated by dubbing his corpulent 
friend Porky, on account of his ex- 
Aeptionally accommodating appetite. 
Both names had stuck, and as Porky 


and Smuts the. two were known 
throughout the huge engineering 
workshoo in which they were em- 


ployed. 

“Nope!’? grunted Porky, who was of 
@ particularly pessimistic tempera- 
ment. “S’pose there’s another little 
war or something, though?” 

“Not this time, Porky m/’lad!” 
grinned Smuts cheerfully. ‘Merely a 
little piece of highway robbery—from 
the air!” 

“Bh—what’s that?” Porky dropped 
his tools with a rattle and grabbed 
the paper from his friend’s hand. 
Both were forced to raise their 
voices above ‘the din of the whirling 
machinery with which the place was 
fitted. ; oe 

Smuts wiped his oily hands on his 
everalls, and then, placing’ them on 
his hips, regarded gis friend with 
the tolerant superiofity of one who 
already knows the news., Porky’s 
ample mouth fell open in surovrise as 
he scanned the headlines: 

“PIRACY FROM THE AIR, 
Mysterious Airship Rebs Mail Train.” 

“Huh!” With an expressive grunt, 
Porky made himself comfortable on 
an adjacent working bench, and settl- 
ed down to read the whole of the 
story which followed the attractive 
headlines. ‘ 

But Smuts was in a hurry. 

“Here—can't wait all the morn- 
ing!’’ he announced, snatching the 
paper from Porky’s hands, and dash- 
ing off again in the direction of an- 
other part’-of the clattering work- 
shop. Diving heneath - treacherously 
low driving belts, stepping cautiously 
over others which whirred all day 
within a foot of the floor, and tak- 
ing care to give all that swiftly-mov- 
ing mass of noisy machinery as wide 
a berth as possible; Smuts made his 
way to where Blinkers was. bending, 
with industrious application, over his 
pet lathe. 

“Seen the paner this morning?” he 
demanded, rearing into his friend’s 
ear. The lathe at which Blinkers was 
wworking was at that moment easily 
the noisiest thing amaqng that bedlam 
of noises. 

Blinkera turned his round, black- 


rimmed glasses towards his’ ques- 
tioner in terse inquiry. 

“Well?” he said, sharply. Blink- 
ers was notoriously a young man of 
few words. 

“There!” 
be outdone in terseness. 
he pushed the newspaper 
under thé other’s nose. . 

The effect of the heading on Blin- 
kers was startling. At first he had 
been inclined to treat Smuts’ intrusion 
with lofty indifference, but, immediate- 
ly his eyes fell‘ on the distinctly pro- 
minent black and white announce- 
ment, the look on his face changed to 
one of undisguised interest. Blinkers 
was always keen on his work, and it 
was with no little surprise that Smuts 
watched his friend throw his machine 
out of gedr, and settle down on an ad- 
jacent box, thoroughly absorbed in the 
column or so of type to which the 
glaring headlines were an introduc- 


exclaimed Smuts, not to 
As he spoke 
literally 


Qn. i 

But it was the look on the face of 
the usually unperturbed Blinkers 
which caused Smuts more astonish- 
ment than anything else. His dreamy 
eyes had opened wide behind his 
goggle-like spectacles, and his thin 
neck was thrust forward in an atti- 
tude which betokened eager excite- 
ment. 

“What's up?" demanded Smuts, 
divining that the news somehow held a 





Big Game- Shooter: “On one occa- 
sion I found myself face to face with 
two huge lions. © I simply put my 

_ hands in my pockets and strolled off 
whistling.” 

His Friend: “That was a cool thing 


to do, it’s a wonder 
eaten up.” 

Big Game Hunter: Not at al. You 
see, it was at the Zoo.” 


you weren’t 





« more personal interest for 
Blinkers than he had been 
aware of. 

A grunt was the only 
reply he got, 


persisted Smuts, in persua- 
sive tones. 

“Buzz off!” exclaimed 
Blinkers impatientiy. 

Smuts immediately became offended. 

“Right-oh! Hand over my paper, 
and I will buzz off!’ he said heatedly. 

“T want it,” said Blinkers, with de- 
cision. “Tell you what. “Lend us it 
till lunch time, I'l] give it back then. 
Want to read this. Special reason.” 

“But I want to read the thing, too!” 
objected Smuts. | 

Blinkers, however, calmly resumed 
his eager perusal of the thrilling ac- 
count of the piracy from the air. 

This was more than Smuts could 
stand. With all the enthusidsm of 
a full back he made a splendidly timed. 
kick at the box on which Blinkers had 
perched himself. 

With amazing suddenness the box 
sailed from under him and Blinkers 
thumped to the floor. For the mo- 
ment the surprise robbed him com- 
pletely of his breath, but, as soon as 
he was able to give adequate expres- 
sion to his wrath, he gave it! 

“What the .... Kick a bloke like 
that! ... Call it funny, eh?——-Good 
mind t’ wring your neck!....” : 

But Smuts merely stood with his 
hands on his hips and an expansive 
grin on his'face until Blinkers’ had 
finished hie tirade of disjointed re- 


“marks. 


“When you've nearly finished be- 
having like a dame in a panto.,” he 
returned icily, ‘“p’raps you’d better 
get on with some work and let me go 
and get on with mine. Here comes 
the foreman!” 

This last announcement, of course, 
had more effect on the conscientious 
Blinkers than any other words would 
have done, and in less time than it 
took the foreman to make his ‘way 
actoss a racing belt drive, Blinkers 
was working again at his lathe, the 
precious paper jammed into a pocket 
of his overalls. 

Smuts shrugged his shoulders re- 
signedly and walked away. It was 
elear that he had “Buckley’s” chance 
if getting that newspaper before Junch 
time. 

But lunch. time came in due course, 
and the three chums met, each with 
his little parcel of sandwiches, in 
their favorite corner—the farthest 
Possible spot from the buzz and clat- 
ter of the machinery. 

“Now, Blinkers, intimated Smuts, 
when they met, rolling up his sleeves 
with an aggressively, business-lige anr, 
‘if you're quite finished with my 
paper, I’d like a look at it!” 

“So’d I!” put in Porky. 

“After me!” said Smuts, turning to- 
wards him and speaking in a voice 
that was polite but firm. 

Reluctantly Blinkers handed over 
the paper, and strolled away by him- 
self, with his chin in his hand and 
an expression of abstraction on his 
face. 

“Smuts grinned. 

“Something seems to be worrying 


‘What is it, BUnk-oh?”. 


t 
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Blinkers,’ he remarked cheerfully, 
and then turned to the paper. With 
Porky resting his fat chin on _ his 
friend’s shoulder the twe read the ar- 
ticle through together. . 

“Golly!” exclaimed Smuts, when at 
last they. had mastered the contents of 
that exciting column, “I guess that 
must be ‘some’ little airship they’ve 
got!” 

“Hm!” grunted Porky, with his ac- 
customed pessimistic outlook, “A bloke 
won't be safe crossing the street 
soon!” 

Just at that moment Blinkers stroll- 
ed back, still deep in thought, Smuts 
decided to wake him from his unso- 
ciable reverie. : 

“Hey, you!” he remarked, inserting 
a deft foot between Blinker’s moving 
legs, “What d’you think of this mys- 
terious airship?” F 

Blinkers obligingly tripped over his 
pal’s outstretched foot, after nearly 
losing his balance and completely los- 
ing his air of abstraction. 

“Wonderful thing, that!” he remark- 
ed, in the disjointed sentences that 
were peculiar to his speech. “Can’t 
make it out—very interesting. Wonder 
where they keep the machine?” 

“Let’s have another look—that part 
about the airship itself—splashing 
through the waves or something—mad, 
but that’s what it says.” 

For a second Smuts looked vague 
and Porky put on a blank stare. Then 
Smuts broke into a comprehensive 
beam, and glanced again at the paper. 

“On!!’’ he exclaimed, in the voice of 
one enlightened, “you mean ‘seemed 
to radiate waves.” Wait on, Ill read 
it out——” 

Without waiting for further encour- 
agement, Smuts began to read:— 

The machine has been described by several 
reliable eye witnesses as something unlike 
any aircraft which they had previousty seen. 
The most astonishing feature appears to be 
that the airship was possessed of no visible 
means of locomotion, but that the envelope— 
which several witnesses have described as 
being of aluminium — seemed to radiate 
waves continually from stem to stern of the 
aircraft. 

‘What sort of waves?’ interrupted 
Porky. . : 

“Sad sea waves—ass!” snapped Blin- 


“Electricity, I- s’pose,” ventured 
Smuts dubiously, looking up from the 
paper as he spoke. 

Blinkers sniffed derisively, “Electri- 
city can do a lot—sometimes—if it’s 
got something to do it on, Can’t expect 
waves of it to drive a machine, 
though.” 

Smuts grinned, but made no argu> 
ment. Both he and Porky, fin com- 
mon with the rest of the workshop 
hands, admitted Rlinkers to be some- 
thing of a genius, and respected his 
epinion on such matters accordingly. 

“What else does it say~—fire ahead!” 
invited Blinkers. 

“Nothing more about the "bus itself,” 
replied Smuts, “but T’li read out about 
the rest if you like!” owe 

“Hm! You must like the sound of 
your own voice!” remarked Porky, 
masticating a huge mouthful of sand- 
wich as he spoke. 

“T do!” replied Smuts serenely, and 
went cn to read out the account of the 
robbery:— . ; 

“«Tpe mail train had just passed Wanne- 
getta, on the return Tun to Linden, yester- 
day, when an airship was observed by some 
of the passengers to be hovering over the 
vicinity of the line. Great interest was 
evinced tn the machine as she floated grace- 
fully along in a direction identical with that 
of the train... As the distance from Wanne- 
‘getta increased, however, the aircraft was 
ebserved to be slowly dropping until at last 
it reached a point not far above the racing’ 
express. The next thing tho astonished pas- 
sengers became aware of was the rapid, 
spitting fire of a machine gun, and a tall 

_ figure leaning from an undercarrjage of 
‘the airship, could be seen signalling the 


engine-driver to stop the train. Under the 
circumstances, this unfortunate official had 
no alternative but to obey, or, apparently, be 
riddled with bullets, and the express was 
brought to a dead stop within a quarter of 
a mije from where the warning shots had 
been fired. The airship still hovered directly 
overhead, the menacing muzzles af three or 
four machine guns frowning  threateningly 
downwards. A rope ladder was dropped 
from the under-carriage, and three masked 
and armed men descended with practised 
agility to the roof of the mail car. Most 
of the passengers were too bewildered to in- 
terfere, as they watched the mails being 
hastily transferred to the airship, while 
others sensibly realised the futility of com- 
peting unarmed against machine guns— 
probably manned by expert hands. It is 
thought that ...’” , 


“Some nerve!” broke in Blinkers, 
who had heard all he wanted to hear, 
“Bet we hear more-~nother .day or 
two. Lie low for awhile—then try ano- 
ther stunt. That’s their little game. 
I bet you!” 

And Blinkers was right. 

Nothing more was heard of the mys- 
terious airship and its daring crew for 
some days. In the rneantime, the po- 
lice, of course, were doing what they 
could to pick up the tracks of the elu- 
sive air pirates, but all to no purpose. 








r~ “ 


“My teacher praised me today!” 

“What did he say to you, Charles?” 

“We said to the boy next to me: 
‘You are the most good-for-nothing 
boy in. the class. Even Charles be- 
haves better than you?” 





Then, suddenly, came the news that 
@ prosperous bank in a large country 
town had been bombed from the air 
and robbed to the extent of some 
thousands of pounds. Things were 
becoming alarming. From then on- 
wards people began to expect simi- 
lar tidings almost every day—and 
they were not often disappointed. 
Sometimes a bank, sometimes a train, 
post offices, private houses and city 
offices were «all victimised in turn. 
Even a coastal steamer was molested 
and robbed on the high seas. And 
not the faintest clue could be found 
concerning the base from which this 
airship was working. Although al- 
mos: every available airman had been 
speciaily commissioned by the gov- 
ernment for the capture of the dar- 
ing robbers, they had yet met with 
no success, People were becoming 
afraid that their lives would be taken. 
The mysterious pirate craft had in- 


stituted a reign of terror equal to. 


that in London during the period in 
which air raids by Zeppelins were of 
such frequent occurrence. 

The three pals in the workship fol- 
lowed each development with keen 
interest. But Blinkers, who was usu- 


ally bursting with theories on &1° 


subjects never seemed inclined to dis- 
cuss the subject of the airship, 
though he was always eager to drink 
in any fresh news concerning it. 
But the others were not unaware 





> ture, 


of the subdued excitement under 
which Blinkers was laboring. 

“Wonder what’s up with Blinkers 
these days?’’ asked Smuts one morn- 
ing, as their friend passed with a 
hurried step and a preoccupied air, 
without so much as acknowledging 
their presence. ‘‘He walks about like 
a kitten expecting a new tail by to- 
morrow’'s carrier.” ? 

“Huh!” grunted Porky, in reply, “T 
spose he’s. got some bloomin’ inven- 
tion or other up his sleeve.” 

And Porky was right, as they found 
out two days later. Work had just 
been started in the big workshops, 
when Blinkers dashed in, his face 
slowing with the light of achieve- 
ment. In the first place it was un- 
usual for Blinkers to be late for work. 
In the second, the air of wild ex- 
citement which he wore was positive- 
ly foreign to his rather severe na- 
Smuts and Porky. therefore, 
regarded the late comer with some 
curicsity as he dashed straight up 
to them—hefore even he had made 
his excuses to the foreman. 

“Wellt?? demanded Smuts, lifting a 
black, oily face from the bench on 
which he was at the moment work- 
ing. The clatter and ebuzz of the 
huge machines almost drowned his 
voice, 
to,a shout, - ; 

“What’s up?” asked Porky. 

. “She's right!” announced  Blink- 
ers enthusiastically, ‘“Tip-top—A1— 
do anything—go anywhere—splen- 


- did!” 


“Eh?” exclaimed the astonished 
Smuts, placing: his hands loosely as- 
tride his hips, ‘““‘What’s right?” 

_ “Absolutely finished! Trial flight 
jJast night. She flew like a bird, 
landed in a space of ten yards! Do 
me!” the ecstatic Blinkers babbled en. 
A light began to dawn on the others. 

“I assume you frefer to an aero- 
plane,’’” remarked Smuts, with cold 
indifference, in spite of the fact that 
he was consumed with curiosity. 

“Huh! You'll break your neck!” 
prophesied Porky, with delightful cal- 
lousness. ‘ 

“Blinkers,’’ demanded Smuts eager- 
ly, “don’t tell me you’ve really built 
an aeroplane!” ; 

“You'll be chasing the pirate chap 
next!” growledsPorky, in good na- 
tured derision. — 

“Silly ass!” retorted Blinkers. 
“That’s why I finished it in such a 
hurry. But fly!—you lads can come 
along tonight and have a look your- 
selves and loop the loop on the draw- 
ing room carpet if you like—really!” 

From then onwards Blinkers was 

bombarded with a hail of questions, 
which he answered as quickly as they 
were hurled at him. Smuts, who 
wanted to know ‘where the deuce 
Blinkers learnt to fly, anyhow,” was 
astonished to hear that the youth, un- 
known to them, had taken a course 
in aviation some months before. 
Porky, who evinced some curiosity as 
to whether ‘the machine always came 
down faster than it went up, was 
tersely invited to wait and see. 
’ The outcome of it all wags that the 
three boys gathered that evening in 
the workshop which Blinkers had him- 
self built in a corner of his father’s 
garden. : 

“What on earth d’you want a place 
that size for?” his father had demand- 
ed, on first seeing the result of his son’s 
labors. ; 

“Wait—you'll seé!” Blinkers had re- 
plied, mysteriously, but with scarcely. 
the respect that .was to be expected, 

‘And, now, as he swung the door of 
the big shed- triumphantly open, the 
other two young men peered eagerly 
in, but were unable ,at first, to see 


although it was raised nearly. 
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anything. Reaching owt a hand, 
Blinkers switched on an improvised 
light, throwing within their vision 
what at first appeared to be the skele- 
ton frame of a baby aeroplane. 
“Huh! Thought you said she was 


finished!” growled Porky disgustedly,- 


as usual only .too glad of something to 
find fault with. 


Blinkers chuckled, and taking his. 


huge black, horn-rimmed glasses from 
his nose, cleaned them with an air of 
complete and satisfied enjoj ment. 

“So ’tis!” he announced abruptly, 
after a short pause. 

Smuts gave a mystified grunt, and 
looking from Blinkers to the machine, 
walked towards the latter. 


with a jerk! 
nose gingerly. 

"What the .. .” he began, but was 
too astonished to complete the sen- 
tence. i , 

Once ag¢in Blinkers chuckled in 
sheer delight—and it was unlike Blin- 
kers to show his feelings so freely. 

“That’s her wing,” he announced tri- 


umphantly. ‘Pretty solid — invisible, 
you know. Hope you didn’t hurt your- 
self?” 


Smuts forgot his injury and gasped in 
unison with the equally astonished 
Porky. 

“She — she’s” 


invisible?”  stuttered 


Smuts incredulously. 


He recoiled, rubbing his - 
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“But, Blinkers, don’t tell us the en- 


. gine’s invisible, too?’’ protested Smuts. 


‘There isn’t one!’" Blinkers calmly 
asserted. ‘‘See those two square things 
either side of the driving seat?” 

Although the seat itself was invis- 
ible, its locality could easily be judged 
because of the metal ribs which formed 
the skeleton of the machine. 

“Well, continued Blinkers, “they’re 
an invention of™my own, too—and 
something that'll shake Mr Edison ‘up, 
believe me. They’re generators. That 
is—they generate. But they don’t gene- 
rate electricity. That’s the great part 
about ’em. Something else instead. 
New source of power altogether. I’ve 
called it ‘electro-radiant’ power. Won- 


derful capacity. Practically no weight 
at all Hasto...” ae 

“Great snakes!” gasped the aston- 
ished Smuts, unable to contain himself 
any longer, while Porky expressed him- 
self in a characteristic snort which 
was even more emphatic than his wont. 

“Has to be re-charged every thirty- 
six flying hours,’’ went on the young 
inventor; “but, when fully charged, 
develops anything up to the equiva~ 
lent of 300 horsepower.” 

“Ceesar’s ghost,’”’ gasped Smuts again 
Small wonder that the others were 
astonished. If they could believe Blin- 
kers——and they had never before had 
reason to doubt the  serious-minded 
young mechanic—then there was an in- 
vention which would startle and revo- 
lutionise the world... And here was the 
inventor, actually Working with them 
as a mere mechanic. Why, he would .. 

“But Smuts decided to give up think- 
ing. His brain was in a whirl. The 
stout and placid Porky stood and gaped 
wonderingly at the machine before 


“Mostly,” assented the Inventor. For 
a few moments the two visiting me- 
chanics stared spellbound at the ma- 
chine before them. Then ..4. 


“Look out!” warned Blinkers sud- 
denly, but the caution came too late. 
Smuts, running his face against some- 
thing hard, was suddenly brought up 

























« « » but what is this. electro- 


The next thing the astonished passengers became aware of was the rapid fire of.a machine gun from the airship, 
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radiant polish or whatever you call it?” 
‘'stammered Smuts. Smuts was never 
too put out to indulge in his little joke. 
“Just electricity, really. See, the 
great fault about electricity’s always 
been the tremendous wastage. It’s 
hard to store and leaks away. Well, 
I’ve found out-that the influence of a 
eertain ray passed through quite a 
small accumulator is marvellous. It 
prevents the acid from becoming pol- 
luted, gives a rapid acceleration to 
‘the chemical action in the cell, and 
multiplies the E.M.IF, to an astound- 
ing extent. Consequently, there’s 
enough power to drive the propeller 


at enormous speed, and also. to main- © 


tain the strength of the ray itself.” 

“My hat!” grunted Porky.! It was 
the most articulate remark he had 
made, 

Smuts began to finger the trans- 
parent material with which the whole 
of the framework of the machine was 

.covered. Having revived from the 
first shock of Blinker’s astounding 
disclosures, both he and Porky were 
beginning to take an active interest 
in the novel aeroplane. 

“What's the stuff?” he asked. 

“A sort of Muscovite,’” replied Blin- 
kers. ‘Very well treated. Hardly 
any impurities. Strong, teo!” 

Smuts rubbed his injured head re- 
flectively. “I guess it must be,” he 
assented ruefully, 

“Well,” suggested Blinkers, after a 
short interval, during which none of 
the three had spoken, “how about 
coming for a short spin?” 

Smuts gasped. ‘But it’s dark!” he 
objected. 

“Doesn’t matter!” returned Blinkers 
airily. ‘She handles very easily.” 

“Then I'm on all right,” assented 
Smuts, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
and turned with an inquiring look to 
the third member of the party. 

“S’pose Ill have to break my 
bloomin’ neck, too!”,acquiesced Porky 
in reply to the implied question which 
Smuts’s look: held. The pathetic air 
of resignation with which the fat one 
spoke was truly amusing, and Blin- 
kers, at the moment, was particularly 
susceptible to amusement. He 
chuckled delightedly, as he was in 
high spirits. 
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“Come on, then,” he exhorted them, 
“and give me a hand with the ’bus— 
Aunt Angeline, I call her.” 

. Three willing pairs of hands, there- 
fore, wheeled Aunt Angeline through 
a specially constructed gate in’ the 
back fence into an adjacent paddock, 
But the paddock seemed hopelessly 
small, a fact which the pessimistic 
Porky was not slow to remark. 

“That’s all right,’”? Blinkers reassured 
him. “Rise on a ‘tray’ bit. Great 
li’l riser! Either of you chaps been 
up before?” 

“Yep!’’ nodded Smuts readily. 

“That’s all right, then. Hop in,” 
commanded the _ pilot-inventor of 
Aunt Angeline. The next moment the 
three were seated in the aluminium- 
ribbed fuselage of the small machine, 
Blinkers in the driving seat, and the 
others just in rear of him.” 

You'll get sore eyes,’’ warned Blin- 
kers, turning round with a grin, “but 
I can’t lend you any goggles. Sorry.’’ 

In another moment the boys found 
out the truth of Blinkers’ assertion, 
for the propeller started, driving the 
dislodged air into their unprotected 
faces with terrific force. 

“We're off!” yelled Blinkers joy- 
ously. And théy were. 

Beyond the rushing noise of the 
wind, and the slight purring whirr 
of the propeller and electric motor, 
the machine was strangely silent. In 
fact, conversation aboard her, they 
found, was a good deal easier than in 
the workshop of the firm which em- 
ployed the trio. 

The two young men in the back 
seat held their breath as the plane 
moved forward. .The rush of air from 
the propeller almost choked them. 
Shddenly the nose of Aunt Angeline 
turned upwards, a light vibration 
passing through her frame as her tail 


appeared to scrape the ground—and' 


then she was in the air, and once more 
the full force of the’ propeller was 
felt by the passengers. The whole 
thing was very different from the way 
they had risen on the one occasion 
when each had flown before, 

Less than twenty yards from where it 
had started the machine had taken the 
air. They found out afterwards that 
the propeller shaft was 
fitted with a sort of uni- 
versal joint and control, 
which allowed it to he 
swung up or down, to 
the right or to the left, 
after the style of the 
small portable engines 
which one may ofien see 
clamped to the stern of 
an ordinary rowing boat. 
This accounted for the 
shafp “take-off” of the 
machine from the ground, 
and also for the absence 
cf wind pressure which 
they had experienced at 





the same moment. Nei- 
ther had the two passen- 
gers merely 











A MATTER OF PRACTICE 
“Steady, Towser! 


With a bit more practice Vl 
hold my own even with William Tell!” 


ground as they rese. It 
really did, as a natural 
consequence of the nose 
rising so suddenly. Put 
any danger of damage to 
the machine through this 
circumstance was obviat- 
ed by the pair of shock- 
absorbing skids which 
Blinkers had attached 
beneath the tail-plane. 


“Hold tight!” warned 
Blinkers, turning round 
in his seat, but scarcely 
needing to raise his voice 
now that the aeroplane 
had settled into a steady 
fiying pace. 


imagined, 
that the tail bumped the’ 


ber tail, in turn. 


oe 


It was not long before the others rea- 
lised the scundness of Blinkers’ last 
piece of advice, for no sooner had he 
spoken than the pilot began to, juggle 
with tho controls. The effect was sur- 
prising. Aunt Angeline turned on her 
side, stood on her head and then on 
It appeared that: Blin- 
kers could perform any fancy stunt 
with impunity—and with success. 


. “Go down again now!’’ shouted Blin- 
kers over his shoulder, and, for the first 
time, Smuts and Forky wondered how 
the pilot was going ‘to pick out his 
landing in the dark. They were not 
kept long in suspense. After diving 
straight down for some hundreds of 
feet, Blinkers pulled the machine into 
level flying again and pressed a button 


_on his control dash. A spotlight flashed 
“ downwards, throwing a circle 9f ground 


into bright relief, but, powerful though 
the shaft was, it ‘failed, at first, to show 
them their landing place. Flying slow~ 
ly, however, Blinkers juggled with the 
searchiight swivel until a large area of 
ground had been thoroughly and syste- 
matically explored. When with about 


thirty feet of the ground, as 
the two passengers were ready 
to expire from sheer funk, Blin- 
kers turned the propeller shaft 


suddenly upwards, and the fall of the 
machine was checked, her nose in the 
air, her tail down. Then Blinkers 
slowly, carefully slackened the speed 
of the propeller, with the result that 
Aunt Angeline settled gently on to her 
shock-absorbing tail skids, and, sliding 
along for a few feet, allowed her dig- 
nified nose to settle slowly on to terra 
firma. 

“Jolly well miraculous!” applauded 
Smuts, in wondering tones. Blinkers’ 
satisfied smile increased in width. 


‘Who'll volunteer to chase the air 
pirate with me?” he asked. 

“T’ll risk my: neck,” agreed Porky 
indifferently. 

“Good-oh-ski — room for another 
little one?” asked Smuts, eagerly. 


“Yep!” Blinkers readily assented, 
“put I built the joint for peace, not 
pirate warfare. Haven’t got any guns 
or anything. Have to borrow revol- 
vers. Really need 2 Wiachine gun or 
two.” : 

“Well, you’ll get one if you apply,” 
said Smuts. “They'll be only too glad 
to give it to you.” 

“Silly ass!” returned Blinkers, un- 
gratefully. ‘“Think I want the whole 
country to know about Aunt An- 
feline. Not yet. Know soon enough. 
Don’t talk piffle!” . 

By this time the three were wheel- 
ing the little ’plane back into her 
shed, and soon she was carefully hous- 
ed for the night. 
exclaimed Smuts 


“Tl tell you!’’ 
suddenly. “I think I can fix up about 
that gun. See, I know a chap down 


at the drill hall who’s a machine gun 
sergeant, and looks after them all. I 
might be able to persuade him to lend 
me one for a while—say I want to 
study the principle of it, or some 
tosh like that. Get the big idea?” 


“Huh!” grunted Porky. “You'll be 
run in, for a cert.” : 

Blinkers shrugged his shoulders 
philosophically. ‘“‘Have to take a 


chance,” he said. ‘Watch the news. 
We'll start off when we hear he’s 
somewhere about.” 

And so it was arranged. On a word 
from Blinkers, at any moment, the 
others agreed to be ready to start 
on a flight in pursuit of the myster- 
ious pirating aeroplane. But it was 
not until more than a week had 
elapsed that an opportunity presented 
itself. 

(To Be Continued Next Week.) 
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Our Language. 

‘What do you think, Sam! I saw 
a@ lady tearing up the street the other 
day.”’ 

“Pooh! That’s nothing. I was in a 
boat the other day, and we pulled up 
the river!” 


How It Struck Him. 

Circus Manager: ‘Did you: see an 
elephant go along this road today?” 
One has escaped from the circus.” 

Resident: “No, but I saw an india- 
ee bull, with a tail at both ends 
of it.” 


MH A Reason For Running 

Shopkeeper (at door): “What are you 
running for in such a desperate hurry, 
my boy?" : 

Boy: “I’m tryin’ to keep two fellers 
from fighting?” 

Shopkeeper: ‘Who are they?” 

Boy: “Bill Jenkins and me.” 


He Did His Best. 

It was a very important occasion, 
and the scholars were on exhibition for 
the benefit of: the distinguished visitor. 

“Now, my little man,” said the lat- 
ter, “tell me what a zephyr is?” 

“Please, sir,” answered Tommy, “it’s 
a little horse full of stripes!” 





SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


A * ows yer boy doin’ at school, 
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rright! ’Io ’alf killed young Dave 
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An Achievement. 

A new night watch- 
man was going his 
rounds at a university 
when he observed a 
student gazing ‘at the 
stars with a telescope. 
Just as he looked up 
at the heavens a star 





fell. 4 
“Well done, :cyoung fellow, well 
done.” said the watchman. ‘‘My word, 


you weren’t long about it eithey.” 
An Awful Outlook. 

‘What's the matter, Dick, you look 
awfully downhearted?” ~° 

‘Mown’earted! So would you! Why, 
it’s nothin’ but work, work, work, from 
mornin’ till night.” 

“How long have you been at the 
job?” 

“Start tomorrer!” 


Hoping for the Best 
“Very mild weather lately, Pat.” 
“Yes, yer honor. An’ I only hope 
the warm weather’ll keep on until the 
cold weather is over!” 


A Timely Warning. 

. A champion billiardist was so in- 
sistent on silence that, when an on- 
looker coughed, just as he was about 
to make a stroke, he stopped play 
and sat down for five minutes. 

When he was about to resume, a 
voice said: 

“Hold on a minute, governor. 
going to wink!” 


Optimism 
“Tt heard that all your fowls were 
washed away by the flood, Ned?” 
“Yes, but the ducks are still swim- 


I’m 


“Apple trees and all that gone, too, 
on 


“Yes, but they said that the fruit 
crop would be a failure, anyhow.” 

“But the water has now reached 
your windows.” 

“That’s all right. They needed wash- 
ing badly.” 


Kan In, Too. 

“You'll get run in,” said the pedes- 
trian to the cyclist, “if you ride without 
a Jight.” 

“You'll get run into,” replied the cyc- 
fist, as he knocked the pedestrian down, 

“You'll get run in, too,” said the con- 
stable, as he stepped forward and seized 
the cyclist. 

Just then a second scorcher camb 
along without a light, and the con- 
stabla was run into, too, and! so had tuo 
run in two. 


A Good Case 

An old Scotsman consulted his soli- 
citor about a prosecution against: his 
neighbor, and placed all the detaily 
before the man of law. 

“Tp you take action on those facts,” 
said the solicitor, “you'll be sure to 
win the case.” 

“Then I'll no tak’ action,” said the 
Scot. ‘ 

“Why?” asked the solicitor. 

“Because,” replied the .Scot, '“I’v6 
laid my neighbor’s side before you.” 
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The Obvious Remedy 

Town Drweller: ‘How fresh the air 
seems down here in the country. It’s 
very different in the city.” 

Son of the Soil: “Yes, indeed, sir. I’ve 
often wondered why they don’t build 
the cities out in the country, where the 
air is better and there’s plenty of 
room!" =~ 









SANK AFFORD 


ASTRONOMIOAL 
How Harold Discovered Some New 
. Stars. 





He Loved the Truth. 

“On one occasion,” said an American 

sportsman, “I shot a bag of nine hun- 
. €red and nineteen snipe.’’ 

“You might have made it a thou- 
sand while you were about it,” re- 
marked a listener incredulously. 

“No,” answered the American, 
righteously. “It’s not\ likely that I 
would tell a lie for the sake ef one 
snipe.” 


A Wicket Game. 

“Cricket must be a brutal game,” 
remarked the’ young wife to her hus- 
pand, as shé glanced at the paper, 
“and that Armstrong must be a 
brute.” 

“How is that, dear?” 

“It says here: ‘Armstrong con- 
tinued to punish the bowlers. He cut, 
pulled and slashed Rhodes’ to the 
boundary, and treated him unmerci- 
fully. Armstrong also hit Woolley 
with great foree, but, with the last 
ball of the over, he skied him and 
was caught.’ Quite time he was 
caught, too. Fancy a man behaving 
like that!” 


o¢° 
PRIZES FOR JOKES 
The following prizes are awarded for 
jokes:—-W. J. Booth, 117 Collins st., 
Melbourne; Harold EB. S. Doyle, “Bun- 
dabulla,” Spring Creek, via, Muswell- 
brook, N.S.W.; Silvio Rollandin, Jeera- 
lang, via Morwell, Vic. 








LMOST every beginner 
A photography makes his first 
prints on daylight printing 
paper, and looks askance at gaslight 
prints, because he thinks that they 
present insurmountable difficulties. 

Let me hasten to assure beginners 
in the photographic art that this is 
a wrong idea, and that gaslight print- 
ing is not only far simpler, but also 
far quicker, than daylight printing, 
while better results /can be cbtained 
even if the negative be poor. Finally 
—and this is highly important—gas- 
light printing, if properly done, is per- 
manent. : 

Gaslight papers can also be toned 
to a great variety of colors, but as 
this is a more intricate process, it 
can be gone into when the amateur 
is more advanced. 

There are mavy grades of gaslight 
papers on the market, but I propose 
to deal only with those more easily 
manipulated by the beginner. The first 
I intend to take is ‘“Lepera,” which is, 
in my opinion, the finest all-round 
gaslight printing paper known, es- 
pecially for use by beginners, as it is 
fairly fast and easily printed with the 
aid of the light from an oil lamp or 
candle, In addition, it is capable of 
enormous “latitude.” This means 
that gaslight printing paper is capable 
of standing a considerable amount cf 
over or under exposure or under or 
prolonged development, sometimes 
called forcing. This often enables the 
amateur to get a good print, even 
though the paper has been under or 
over exposed. 4 

We may now consider the question 
of exposure. A good plan is to have 
a stout box of cardboard or wood 
with a lid that can be easily lifted 
up. This is used as the container for 
both exposed and unexposed paper. 
make two separate collections for thes 

Have your source of light always 
hehind you, so that your shadow falls 
across your printing frame and paper 
box. 

Fill your frame as you would in 
using daylight paper, with the emul- 
sion side (which adheres to the lips) 
to the negative, and make your ex- 
posure ‘The source of light may be 
almost any illuminant, but always re- 
member that the weaker the light the 
more sharply defined will the con- 


trasts show on the print. It is a 
mistake, therefore, to use a high 
power light. Taking a 25-candle- 


power electric light as a standard, it 
will, with a negative 2%4in. x 3in., 


held four inches from the light, re- 


quire an exposure of threequarters 
of a second. 

This exposure will, after you have 
read the directions given with the 
paper, seem far too short; but I can 
assure my readers that, after years of 
experience with this paper, I have no 
hesitation in giving that exposure as 
correct, 

I now come to the most important 
part of the process of photography, 
namely, development. I would 
strongly advise all photographers 
never to develop in) any but an orange 


light, as otherwise the paper, which ! 


is sometimes in the developer for two 
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minutes, will invariably fog to a cer- 
tain extent, and this causes the whites 
in the print to turn grey. The best 
light, of course, is the orange glass of 
the dark room lamp, but a good sub- 
stitute js a yellow paper over the 
light bulb, or even a candle behind 
a yellow bottle. . 

The time of development may vary 
a great deal with the temperature, 
time of exposure, or the strength of 
the solution. With a normal nega- 
tive at 65 degrees, the exposure 
should be from 1%min. to 2min., or, 
in cold weather, even more. 

The image usually appears about 
thirty seconds after the immersion. 
and gradually gets more distinct and 
attains more body. On the operator 
being satisfied that development has 
been carried far enough, fie should 
rinse rapidly and transfer to the acid 
hypo bath, stirring gently for a few 
seconds. This is very important; as 
it obviates stains. If a rapid paper 
such as Lepera is used, the developer 
should not be too strong; in fact only 
half the strength recommended for 
Velox. Any developer can be used, 
such as metol, quinol, amidol, azol, or 
any other approved solution, but on 
no account use pyro, 





This illustrates a cork with grooves 
in it to make dropper for bottle. The 
air enters the top groove~ allowing 
the liquid to flaw along the bottom. 


To each ounce of developer add two 
drops of a 10 per cent. solution of 
potassium bromide. Thig solution is 
called a restrainer. It prevents the 
picture from clogging, and keeps it 
a clean black and white. <A 10 per 
cent. solution is madq by adding 1 oz. 
of potassium bromide to 9 oz. of water. 
it should be kept in a dropping bottle, 
which can easily be made in a few 
minutes, as you will see by the sketch. 

The amateur should always bear in 
mind that the further from the light 
the printing paper ig the longer the 
exposure required. If, for instance, it 
takes.a second at a distance of four 
inches from the light, it will take four 
seconds at a distance 'of eight inche§s, 
and so on. If you double your dis- 
tance you must square your exposure. 
_ For avery thin negative a good plan 
is to expose it about ten feet away, 
and leave it exposed for quite ten 
minutes. By this means an excelient 
print is often obtained. 


®¢ 9 
THE YOUNG ARTIST 

“Father, look at the nice drawing 
on my slate, I did it myself!” 

“What is it supposed to be, Jackie?” 

“Why, a train, of course.” 

, ‘But baven’t you drawn the car- 
riages?” 


“No. Mother says the engine draws 
those.” 


« 
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Cricket Competitions 


Secretaries of ‘‘Pals’ Clubs which de- 


sire to enter the South Sub- 
urban Cricket Competition (for 
pleyers under seventeen years 


of. age) are requested to communicate 
with H. Oaws, 27 Addison street, St. 
Kilda, Victoria: . The entrance fee is 
10/, and the net revenue will be ex- 
pended in, trophies for the premier 
team. : 

“Pals” United Cricket Association is 
desirous of including four additional 
clubs in the forthcoming competition. 
Applications should be made to A. A. 
Puttick, 109 Bridport street, Albert 
Park, Victoria. 

R. A. Morton, 59 Croydon road, Sur- 
rey Hills, Vic., invites readers who 
would join a Boroondara District “Pals’ 
ericket club to communicate with him. 
He suggests that the entrance fee 
should be 1/, and the subscription 
threepence weekly. . 

Frank Webb, secretary Crescent Cric- 
ket Club, Princes Hill, Melbourne, is 
desirous of arranging a cricket compe- 
tition among players under 16 years. 
Secretaries of clubs are requested to - 
communicate with him at 90 Lang ~ 
street, North Cariton. 

The secretary of the Magpies’ Cric- 
ket Club, Middle Park, Vic., announces 
that arrangements for the ‘Pals’ com- 
petition have been completed. The 
following clubs will take  part:— 
Moonee Ponds, Albions, Port Mel- 
bourne, Moreland Oaks, Port Mel- *” 
bourne Ramblers, Pals United, This- 
tle, Middle Park; Wanderers, Bruns- 
wick; Palermo, South Yarra; and 
Magpies Cricket Club, Middle Park. 
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THE DAST OF TUE MOHICANS 

Paul Fountain, in his book, The Great 
Deserts and Forests of North America, 
writes of the Red Indians as a doomed 

‘race, Mohawks and Mohicans, he 
states, are dead to a man, but the 
names of the tribes can never be for- 
gotten. In 1878 there were, 70,000 
braves and squaws in the Indian Terri- 
tory, one person to a square mile. 

At the end of the war that resulted 
in the destruction of the Mohicans, the 
few survivors became merged in other 
tribes. “One man alone remained be- 
hind, unable to tear himself away front 
the beloved hunting grounds. He was 
Tataminack, known to the colonists as 
Tat or Tathi, and he may justly be 
considered the last of the Mohicans. 
His name will probably be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance; for a break or 
gully in the Blue Mountains is known 
as Tat’s Gap, and here, the tradition 
says. Was pitched his lonely wigwarm. 
and here he lived and died ultimately of 
a broken heart. It is refreshing to be 
able to add that the Whites appear to 
have been kin@ to him in his last days.” 

e©¢o 
HITTING -A STUMP 

A correspondent in Malta of “The. 
Field,” a leading English sporting jour- 
nal, writes: “A few days ago I was. 
practising bowling at a single stump, 
and at one period I succeeded in hitting 
it with six successive balls. Though 
this is naturally no real test of one’s 
bowling capabilities, I am curious to 
know whether you have often heard of 
similar cases, Even in Malta I am 
not in the front rank of bowlers, and 
had I taken more trouble over the 
length rather than the direction of the 
deliveries I should have been wiser. 
(lowever, it would be interesting to 
know if you consider this at all out 
of the ordinary or merely an occur- 
rence which must be quite comman. 
My only witness is a Maltese, who was 
not quite so successful in his attempts 
to hit the stump at my end.” 
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Synopsis of First Instalment, 
Tom Henderson, “Frog’ Mayson, and 
“Skinny” South, three school pals, are left 
in charge of Mr. Henderson’s station in the 
North-west of Tasmania. They begin their 
adventures by discovering the murder of 
Jerry Slanter, who in his dying moments, 
tries to tell them about a gold mine he has 
found. This is the prelude to some sensa- 

tional happenings. 
rd 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Stock Sale at Bewa 

The inquest over Jerry Slanter pas- 
sed off quietly enough. The police 
magistrate at Rewa, who was also @ 
deputy coroner, drove out in his bug- 
gy to the little township. He was 
accompanied by the sergeant of police 
and the Rewa doctor. A jury was 
hastily empanelled from among the 
local folk. . ; 

Tom Henderson, as the principal wit- 
ness, told his story clearly. if a trifle 
nervously. During his ride for help 
he had been unmolested. Neither had 
he seen nor heard anything at all 
out of the ordinary. 

The coroner, a kindly faced man 
who knew Tom’s father well, seemed 
anxious to relieve the boys of any 
anxiety. ‘ 

“And you say that the deceased ut- 
tered no words but those you have 
just quoted?” he asked. 

‘That is so, sir. I think I was really 
the only one who heard him clearly.” 

The jury foreman bent forward. 

“I: would like to ask the witness to 
repeat the words used by the deceas- 
ed.” 





In spite of their seeming incoher- 
ence, Jerry’s dying words were’ en- 
graved on Tom's mind. As he re- 


peated them now, he could almost hear 


Jerry’s choking whisper prompting 
him. 

“Look ..‘out.. gold . snake . 
gully .-. one. . ear.” 


"Do the words suggest to you any- 
thing regarding deceased's manner of 


death? Have you any idea of their 
meaning?” . 
“No, sir. Fixcept that Jerry tried to 


warn us of something. At least, that’s 


how it seemed. 


A little later, and ‘without retiring. 
the jury announced their verdict of 
“wilful murder at the hands of some 


person or persons unknown.” For the 
next day or so there was a good deul 
of speculation and not a little Qn- 
easiness throughout the district. How- 
ever, the excitement soon died down 
as such things will; more especially 
since the police. had. finally, to report 
failure to find any trace of the two 
men seen following Jerry Slanter. on 
the day of the tragedy. Other hap- 
penings quickly drove it from the 
minds of all but a few. 

Of these Tom and his pals were 
foremost in a determination to solve 
the mystery of Jerry Slanter’s death. 
But if they had all the will in the 





by, 


world, the means were not so easy 
to reach. 

“It’s all’ very well to say we'll show 
the police a thing or two.” grumbled 
Frog one day. “What I'd like to know 
is how do we begin, and when?” 

The boys were standing by a railing 
of the fence at the Rewa sale yards, 
watching the fortnightly auction sale 
then in progress. It was three o’clock 
in the afternoon. 
that day they were due at the landing 
stage of the Shanty river, in order to 
give a hand in the crossing of the 
first muster from the coast runs. Mr 
Grey, Frog’s uncle, was bringing his 
stock hack on to the grass. 
Hie had sent word to the boys 
that by lending him a hand they might 
possibly dig up a good bit of fun for 
theenselves. Needless to say, the in- 
vitation was accepted with enthusiasm. 
In the interval of waiting they were 
amusing themselves at the sale yards. 

“All in good time,” said Tom, in an 
effort to curb Frog’s impatience. “Wait 
until we’ve carried cut our promise to 
Mr Grey. Then we’ll put some tucker 
together, and'go along to Jerry’s hut. 
If those men are still around—and I 
have an idea they are—they’ll be camp- 
ed somewhere in the vicinity. We don’t 
know what we may drop on to.” 

“But, the longer we leave it, the 
better chance those fellows will have 
to make themselves scarce,"’ persisted 
Frog. 

Tom disagreed, with:a smile. 

“TY think the exact opposite will hap- 
pen. Whatever those men are after 
has to do with the localipy itself. They 
have a definite object. They aren’t 
just merely camping, around to kill 
time. T’ll bet we find scmething.”’ 


“But not your old brindle thing, TH .. 


whose asth- 
“You won't 


wager,” wheezed Skinny, 
ma was troubling him. 
find her.” 

For the past week the fat youth had 
derived much satisfaction from caus- 
tic gikes at his companions for their 
inability to bring the brindle cow to 
book. : 

“Huh—why not?” said Frog. 

“Because T don't believe there ever 
was a brindle missing,’ said Skinny. 

“It's just a put-up tale between you, 
old dears. You just want an excuse 
to ride around. lf she really existed 
at all you could find her easily enough.” 

“Silly owl,’’ said Tom. 

“There ain’t no Sich thing,’’ retorted 





The Buicher’s Troubles 
A wealthy woman, residing in a coun- 
try town, was noted for her meanness. 
She went to the butcher and ordered a 
pound of chops’ and a penn’orth of cat’s 


meat. Shortly afterwards, the butcher 
received a ring on the telephon t was 
from his rich customer, who r ested 


him to cancel the order for the cat’s 
meat as the cat had just caught a 
mouse. 
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the fat youth. “Owls are wise; as 
everybody knows.” ; 

“J suppose you think you could fin 
the brindle yourself,’ said Frog, dis-. 
gustedly. ; 

“I might.” said Skinny, in complacent 
tones. 

The others exploded wrathfully., 

“Of all the cheek. You do dislike 
yourself, don’t you? Why, if you 
went ten yards away from the hut on 
your own you’d lose yourself. You 
are a fat fraud?’ 

Skinny laughed derisively, and sang 
a few lines of a song he had picked up 
somewhere. 

Sticks and stones may break my. bones, 

But names will never hurt me; 

Call me any old name... any old name, 

Tt’s,all the same... . 

“Oh, cut it out,” said Frog. with his 
hands at his ears. ‘You ought to be 
fined for creating a disturbance.” 

“So you think you could find the 
brindle, eh?” asked Tom, ‘with amuse- 


ment. “Well, gell, us how you'd go 
about it.” 
“Well, to start with I’d use my 


brains. T'd sit down and reason things 
out.” 

“Yes, you would. 
to sleep over it.’ 

Tom pointed across the yards. ST 
say, just look at those penies. Aren’t 
they beauties. Fancy being .able to 
take your pick from a bunch like that.” 

“Which is your pick?’ demanded the 
unabashed Skinny. 

“That brown—no, that black, there, 
by the rails. Taik about a- picture 
pony.” 

“Not bad,” said Skinny, with insuf- 
ferahble condescension. 

“T should say not. T like the way you 
talk. Why, you scarcely know a horse 
from’ a cow. That black pony is a 


And probably go 


little bonzer, eh, Frog?” 


Frog was considering the ponies criti- 
cally. 

“Yes, she’s good. But I think your 
first pick was best. The brown gets my 
vote. The black is a bit too high in 
the withers.” 

“Rubbish,” said the black  pony’s 
champion. “As if it mattered, even if 
she is. Anyone can sec that she’s 
a hill bred pony. And what vou object 
to would really be a point in her favor. 
Better withers a little high, than one 
of your head-over-heels scrubbers from 
the plains. Look at her action. She’s 
as dainty as a dancer.” 

“That’s hardly a compliment these 
days,” said Frag, with a sarcasm be- 
vond his years. “Have it your own 
way. But TI still prefer the brown.” 

“You think it over,” advised Tom. 

He stepped to one side as a man 
brushed quickly past him. Tom stared 
after the stranger resentfully. 

“He trod right on my. instep. Some 
people have the manners of a pig. 
Who is he, Frog?” 

“Never saw him before. So far as I 
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know he’s a stranger here. A foreigner, 
by the color of him.” 
“What's that on his head?” 
Skinny’s voice inquiringly. 
“What's what on his head?” 
The fat youth beamed pleasantly. 
‘Don’t get shirty. You’ve told me 
yourself to ask about things. Well, 
Tm asking now. What's that funny 
arrangement that chap’s got on. his 
head?” 4 
“That’s his hat, you chump,” said 
Frog irritably. ‘What did you think 


came 


it was?” 
“J didn’t know. That’s why I asked,” 
said Skinny. $ 


“But what a funny old hat. I should 
say it dates back to about the time 
of Moses, if you ask me” 

“Yhat’s a kind of gsou’-wester, as 
they call it,” explained Tom. “They 
wear them along the coast here; but, 
8s a rule, only through the winter. 
They’re fairly waterproof, and they’ve 
got ear-flaps—as you can see. It’s nice 
to have your ears cosy and warm.” 

“It ‘ud have to be some sort of a 
flap that would hide one of Skinny’s 
ears,” said frog 
maliciously. 

“Thank you,” 
murmured 
Skinny. 
“Once a gen- 
tleman al- 
ways a gen- 
tleman., What 
a nice boy 
you are — I 
don’t think.” 
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of them without a cart, 





“Shut up, you two,’ Tom suddenly 
commanded. ‘“They’re putting up the 
horses. Hulloa, they’re going to make 
a start with that pair of old mokes in 
the crush-yard. The stock here is 


mostly from Groves's clearing sale; but 


those old beggars don’t belong ta 
Groves. They’re owned by a hawker 
whose cart upset over a cutting yester- 
Say. The cart was smashed to little 
bits, but the hawker and his mokes 
Were not hurt. As he can’t make use 
the hawker 
got Groves’s permission to include them 
in’ the sae. 

“Golly, what utter wrecks they are,” 
remarked Skinny. ‘You can count thelr 
blessed ribs. Living skeletons, I call 
them. How can anyone want to buy 
them. They can’t be much good.” 

“Well, to listen to the auctioneer. 
you’d think they were. anyhow,” 
laughed Tom. “Just hark at him.” 

The person spoken of—a small, globu- 
Jar man, with choleric face, and sprout- 
ing red moustache — was waving his 
Stick impatiently. His high-pitched, 
mechanical utterance came to them 
over the heads of the crowd. 

“Now then, gents, get a move along. 
What am I offered to start this pair? 
How much am TI offered ?’’ 

He paused expectantly. 

“Now then, gents. How much am I 
offered? 
speak altogether like that. One at a 
time, if you please! Somebody start 
ine.” 

“What arc they supposed to be, 
George?” asked a mournful voice from 
the other side of the yards. 

The crowd laughed, and the 
iionecr spluttered indignantly. 

“J don't want any funny business 


auc- 


We're late enough as it is. Now then, 

someone give me a start. 

Twenty pounds? Fifteen? 

1S Give me a start. Expect me 
BS to give ’em away?” 


“The bay’s blind of an 
eye,’ objected an- 
other voice deri- 


sively. 


“Which eye?” 
demanded the 
auctioneer. 

“The near 
eye.” 

The aue- 
lioneer bang- 
ed his stick on the rail. 

“And what side does he 
work? Can you tell me 
that? The hay’s the off- 
sider, ain’t he? Very 
well, then. [If his left cye 
is a dummy, what does 
that matter? He don’t 
need but the one guod 
eve, so long 4s it’s on the 


Tom stepped to one side 
as a man brushed quickly 
past him. 


“men 


I can’t hear you when you ' 


outside. Them horses don’t need 
but the one pair of eyes be- 
tween them. And that’s as true 


as I’m here to tell you about it. 
They've got all the eyes they want 
to do their work properly. Now, I’m 
offered how much to start? Come on— 
bid up over there. How much for 
this pair of good, Hight, steady buggy 
or spring cart horses. For Mike’s sake, 
give me a start.” 

“They're old,” grumbled the voice. 

“And steady ... and steady,” retort- 
ed the auctioneer warmly. 

The voiee was still unsatisfied. 

“One of ’em’s got a corf—a graveyard 
corf. I don’t want no horse with con- 
sumption.” 

“What's the owner's reason for sell- 
ing?” put in another nian, 

The auctioner made a gesture of des- 
pair. 

“Some of you are the ftfmit. There's 
here that know a bargain when 
they see one, I hope. Now then—for 
the last time before I pass the fot in. 
How much to start? What's that? 
Thank you, mister. J’'m offered five. 
Five pounds I’m offered. Five—five- 
five . . eh, what’s that? You said 
five bob. Gosh, what d’you think you’re 
buying?” 

During the laughter that followed, 
Tom beckoned to his pals, and they 
slipp¥y away to get their horses, It 
was time to meet Grey’s mob at the 
river. 

“A man like vou wants a portable 
derrick to travel around with,” grunted 
Frog, as he and Tom hoisted Skinny 
into his saddle. ‘Stop wriggling, can’t 
you! D’you want to snap the moke’s 
back. He’s al! bent in the middle like 
a bow.” 

The fat youth ignored the witticism. 

- “There's that chap again — the bird 
with the rummy old hat.” he — said, 
pointing at a man going through the 
rails in front of them. 

“T don’t know him,” said Tom. briefly. 
‘But he seems to know us.” — said 
Frog, thoughtfully. “I’ve noticed him 
piping uS' off two or three times, when 
he thought we wouldn’t notice. Now, 
Skinny, old soul, sit tight. The train 
is going to start. Don’t fall off when 
I’m not looking., I don’t want to miss 
it.” 

For the next ten minutes or so the fat 
youth was condemned to a_ horrible 
bumping in the effort to keep pace with 
his pals. When they finally arrived 
within sight of the river he was scarlet 
with mingled exertion and annoyance. 
They were in time to see the leaders of 
Grey’s big mob stringing into the wing 
yards. 

It was the occasion of the October 
muster, and Grey’s cattle from the 
coast runs on Bandy Cape were the 
first to make the river on the home run. 
Grey himself, a big swarthy man with 
china-blue eyes and obstinate chin, sat 
loosely on @ top rail of the fence, call- 
ing tally as the cattle horned and 
jostled through the wide slip-rails. The 
din was terrific. The unceasing bellow 
of the frightened cattle and the steady 
yap-yap of the dogs filled the air with 
discordant echoes. Over all circled a 
revolving cloud of thick, greasy dust 
that filled the eyes and ears of the 
sweating stockman with grit. 

For the most part the cattle were 


trafftable enough. But, greatly to 
Skinny’s delight, it was occasionally 
happened that some young beast, 


seared clean crazy by the uproar, made 
nu valiant attempt to break back for 
the shelter of the beaches. Or, perhaps, 
somé old cow, survivor of a dozen mus- 
ters, would edge slyly out of the mob 
to plant herself and her latest off- 
spring amid the tea-tree and currant 
bush that grew to within a few feet 
of the wing yards. 

Then would come suddenty a wild 
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shout of warning from the ever-watch- 
ful Grey, and soon the _ recalcitrant 
would reappear in a smother of dust, 
with bleeding hocks and whip-scored 
flanks, to scramble madly through the 
mob beyond the white, snapping teeth 
of the dogs. The calf, losing all scent 
of its parent, had dashed bellow- 
ing in the opposite direction. The noise 
of half-a dozen bewildered calves bel- 
lowing was deafening. The men, how- 
ever, were inured by experience and 
took the uproar quite as a matter of 
course. 

as the first draft piled into the vards 
Grey cocked a shrewd eye at the sun, 
and beckoned to Frog and his com- 
panions, who stood at the edge of the 
cattle shute on the river bank. 

“Well, Jack, I’m glad to see you 
along. Tom, I saw your father the 
Gay I came down the coast. What’s 
this I hear about Jerry Slanter? You 
could have knocked me down with a 
feather when they told me about it.” 

“You knew Jerry pretty well, didn’t 
you, uncle’”’ said Frog. 

“T should say I did. He worked for 
me for vears, on and off. I never knew 
he had an enemy in the world. I hope 
they manage to collar the chap that 


aid it. Well, Tom, what d’you think 
of the cattle? Some good s'uff there, 
eh?” 


“Splendid,” said Tom, with enthu- 
siasm. “How will you cross them, Mr 
Grey?” 

‘Why, I think I’ll try and swim them 
over. We won't need the punt for a 
while, I hope, except to ship the horses. 
When you see Ames you might tell him 
to get the beasts out in case they’re 
wanted.” 7 

“But the poddy cows?” asked Frog. 
“You'll have to cross them on the ferry, 
won't you, uncle?” 

“That'll keep for tomorrow,” sa‘d 
Grey. ‘“I’ve.told Lewis to make up a 
draft of cows and calves and run them 
pack of the knolls yonder. We @in 
pick them up later. Thank the pigs "he 
next mob is two days behind us. That 
gives me time to clean up as I goa 
along. hese cattle here can work 
their own passage.” 

‘Will they face it, Mr Grey?" asked 
Tom, doubtfully. ‘I heard Ames says 
there is a strong drift in the bend, 
and the water’s jolly cold.’ 

Grey laughed. 

“Ames! What does he know about 
iw?” 

In common with nearly everyocdy 
else wha had come in contact with the 
eantankerous ferryman. Grey disliked 
Ares thoroughly. He never made any 
secret of his dislike, and was conse- 
quently on anything ‘but good terms 
with him. 

“He thinks he knows, 
tured Skinny. 


anyhow.” ven- 


CHAPTER V. 
Crossing Shanty River 

Grey appeared to notice the fat youth 
for the first time. 

“Halloat Walloa. Who's this?” His 
blue eyes began to twinkle. “A friend 
of yours, Jack?” ; 

“You’ve heard me speak 
South,” said frog. 

“Of course,” said Grey. 

He shook hands with Skinny gravely. 

“And so youre of the opinion that 
Ames is a humbug, eh? Well, so he 
is. You’ve come along to give me a 
hand, eh? Worked argong cattle be- 
fore?” 

“Er—a little. 
said Skinny, 
sion. 

“You know you ovght to think your- 
self lucky, uncle,” said Frog. 

“Eh? Why so?” asked the 
owner unsuspectingly, ~ 

“Skinny here is a real cowboy from 


of Jimmy 


That is, not much,” 
in unaccustomed confu- 


eattle 
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down Texas,” said the irrepressible 
Frog, effecting to ignore the indigna~ 
tion of his. stout friend. ‘“You ought to 
see him in the saddle. He’s a marvel.” 

“You dry up,” said the fat youth, 
glaringly. 

Grey laughed. 

“Don’t you mind htm, Jim. You'll 
make as good a cattle hand as any of 
them when you've had a bit of prac- 
tice. I can remember the time when 
Wack chased some of my steers halt 
over Tasmania under the impression 
they were some missing heifers belong- 
ing to his father.” 

“Froggy’s come a 
Tom. 

Frog protested. 

“That was years and years ago. 
Uncle; that’s not fair.” j 

Skinny’s complacence was quite re- 
stored at-this evidence of his tormen- 
tor’s fallibility. He beamed on the 
tale-‘bearer. 

“Thank you,’Mr Grey.” 

Grey looked at his watch. 

“Well, if you boys want to help. you 
can get over the river and hold up the 
cattle as they come across. Just let 
them string out among the knolls as 
they like. ‘They’ll stand all the pick- 
ing they can get. I'll send a couple of 
men to watch the river bar, though I 
hope they won’t be needed. Still, it’s 
as well to make sure. Last year I lost 
ten head down there.” 

‘Going through the rails the big man 
calleah a final admonition over his 
shoulder. 

“And for pity’s sake, Jack, tell them 
to tie up half those dogs. The cattle are 


thud,” grinned 


_crazy enough as it is.” 


“Going to swim them over, is he?” 
grunted. Bill Ames, when Frog deliver- 
ed his message to the ferryman. ‘He’ 
med, that's what he is.’”’ Ames’s little 
piggy eyes spun angrily over thé. three 
boys. “Or else, maybe, he thinks he’s 
going te do me out of the ferry fees. 
Well, he can't. You hear me say so now. 
1 get my thiuppence a head, no mat- 
ter how he crosses. There's laws, ain’t 
there? Very well, then. I don’t care 
if he hlows his beef across the river 
with dynamite. The point is that, so 
long as he gets it across. he has to 
pay me for every cow's calf o’ them” 


“Bad tempered old wretch,” was 
Tom’s comment, as they turned 
away. “Now then you chaos, get a. 
hustle on. They’re fetching the 


cattle up to the shute.” 

They crossed on the punt, and rid- 
ing up the slope fram the water’s 
edge, faced round in time to witness 
the first swim of the autumn drive. 
To Skinny, at least, the sight had all 
the fascination of novelty. Never 
before had he seen anything quite 
like this. Stiff and sore though he 
was after his unaccustomed exer- 
tions, he became intensely interested 
in what was going forward. 

Grey, in spite of his utmost en- 
deavor, had been unable to start the 
actual crossing until well on towards 
evening. Then, after much hoarse 
pursuasion, the leaders of the mob 
took the water, it was evident that 
night must find the operations far 
short of completion. Grey, however, 
trusted to a three-quarter moon to 
supplement the rapidly fading light 
of day. 

There is no more picturesque sight 
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in all the outback than a mob of mix 
ed cattle swimming a river. The 
wind had died down, leaving un- 
ruffled, by so much as a ripple, the 
tea-tree and boobyalla scrub Hning 
the river banks. In the west! the 
clouds were low banked and motion- 
less. The last rays of the setting 
sun flecked the smooth flowing water 
with its golden afterglow. High over- 
head soared a band of wild geese 
heading for the low ground on the 
approach to the distant foothills. 
From the direction of the bar came 
the low, dul] boom of the sea. 
Swiftly now, and silently—-save for 
the harsh breath forced through dis- 
tended, blood-lined nostrils — the 
cattle brdasted the stream, The 
colors intermingled like the pattern 
of a mosaic. Everywhere one saw 
the flash of horn on horn, and the 
gleam of eves innumerable. The 
whole scene was one of sober, cease- 


less activity. 


For Grey and his men ensued a 
strenuous time. In midstream Bill 
Ames, and his one assistant steered 
skilfully in and out among the labor- 
ing beasts, straightening out the half- 
hearted “ringers,” and heading them 
afresh for the home bank, whence 
they landed, dripping and’ wholly 
forlorn. Such an oceunation called- 
for considerable skill. There was..al- 
ways the danger of a steer: fouling 
the light boat. Then, too,.the sur- 
face of the water held mrany a tree 
butt and snag that crashed seawards 
with all the force of the water behind 
it. Bill Ames, however, for all his 
grumbling and bad temper, knew the 
work thoroughly. It was marvellous 
to watch the way he handled the 
boat. ; 

Tt was long after dark by the 
time the last of the stragglers had 
been rounded and crossed on_ the 
punt. and the tired cattlemen free to 
erowd into the ferry house for their 
long deferred meal. Yet in spite of 
their fatigue they did not neglect the 
social relaxation so dear to the hearts 
of the outback men when their day’s 
work is done. With appetites ap- 
peased and pipes well] lighted, the 
men trooped into the open and sat 
about a fire of glowing logs. Yarns 
were exchanged, and comments made 
on the day’s happenings.. Some of 
the’ more enterprising among them 
started an impromptu concert, great- 
Iv to the delight of the three hoys. 
The last thing Skinny remembered,.- 
as he settled his aching body to rest 
on an improvised bed of tea-trge tops, 
surmounted by a borrowed blanket, 
was hearing a giant cattleman. nam- 
ed Mick Morrissey, roaring his ver- 
sion. of “Shanty River.” The map’s 
big, booming notes were accompanied 
bv the far away roll of surf on the 
river bar. 


“Cattle in.the tea-tree, cattle on the 
olain, 

Boltin’ thro’ the currant bush, in an’ 
out again; 
Poddies bawling all 

the din a 
Of the yapping collies as they tail the 
scrubbers in. 


hands, addin’ to 


The chorus was taken up by the 
crowd in a roar that started a vast 
army of echoes volleying through the 
silent night. 


‘White and red and yellow—so the 
colors run, 

Brindle beast and piebald, 
and black, and dun; _ 

Making for the far shore where their 
mates have gone... % 

Crossing Shanty River when the 
autumn muster’s on.” 7 
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When Skinny awoke next morning 
it was broad daylight. Of the other 
two boys there was no sign. Rising 
stiffly from his bed, the stout youth 
looked about him, his nose tilted in 
an effort to catch a hint of breakfast 
on the air, Failing to do so, Skinny 
grabbed a towel from a railing near 
by and sought the river for a wash. 
Returning, he was about to enter the 
ferry house kitchen—from the tin 
chimney of which came a thin line of 
drifting smoke—when a sound of 
voices from behind one of the huts 
roused his curiosity. In a few mo- 
ments Skinny found himself in a 
little circle of cattlemen who were 
arguing about gome happening of the 
Previous night. Tom and Frog were 
seated won the grass as interested lis- 
teners, and the fat youth lost no time 
in joining them. ‘ 

“What's the row?” he asked casu- 


Tom looked serious. 
“Why, aS near as I can make out, 
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someone has got down on two of Mr. 
Grey’s calves during the night. “You 
remember he told Lewis—that’s Lewis 
—the thin chap with the whip—he 
told him to make up a mob of cows 
and calves, and run them back of the 
knolis until this morning. Well, he 
did that. And now two of the calves 
~——a few days old, they are—are gone. 
Lewis can’t make it out. He says. you 
ean’t steal a calf from the ,mother’s 
side like that without raising some- 
thing of a shindy. And no one heard 
a sound. The cattle were quiet as 
quiet could be.” : 

“Why does he think they were 
stolen?” asked Skinny, all agog with 
pleasurable excitement. 

“You needn’t look so pleased about 


it anyway. It’s easy seen they’re not 
your calves. Lewis thinks they may 
have been ‘duffed,’ begause some of 
the men saw a stranger dodging 


around on horseback during the after- 
neon. From all accounts it was that 
foreign-lcoking chap who bumped, into 
me at the sale-yards yester- 
day. You know the man I 
mean-—-that wore the ear- 
flaps.” 
“What d'you 
know about 


that?” ex- 
claimed 


Skinny. 
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“Here’s uncle now,” said Frog sud- 
denly. 

Mr. Grey had a disturbed face as he 
listened to his foreman’s tale. It was 
evident that the affair caused him con- 
siderable. annoyance. Missing calves 
meant delay; and delay might mean a 
falling market. 

“Where exactly did you yard the 
poddy cows, Lewis?” he asked, after a 
little consideration. 

“Just inland of the. sand spit. I 
can’t get the hang of the thing at all. 
If the mothers had been. missing, too, 
Yd have said they found a way be- 
tween the sand-hills, and just lit out 
together. But how the dickens the 
calves should go and the cows stop 
behind beats old Harry. You coutd 
blow me over with a pair of bellows, 
as the saying is.” 

“Quicksands?” suggested the owner. 

Lewis shook his head, 

“Not a sign of one. .I was mighty 
careful to choose solid ground. Na, 
we ran them into a pocket and left 
them. The place has been used before, 
and there’s a set of decent slip-rails 
across the only gap. And, as you 
know, I had two of the boys camping 
over the river all night, just to keep an 
eye on things. They couldn’t have 
missed the noise of it, if those calves 
had been duffed.” . 

“But that’s what has happened,” 
said Grey. He held up his hand, 
“Wait a moment. Any tracks?” 

“Well, now you’ve 
got me. If you 
mean plain tracks 
—then, no, there 

ain’t, But the wet 
ground is so churn- 























Swiftly and silently... . . the cattle” breasted the stream, . 
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ed that you can’t pick fresh from stale. 
It’s like that on the bottle-neck where 
the rails are.” 

“Just one more question, Lewis. 
How many are missing?’ 

“Two.” 

Grey’s face lit up with sudden con- 
viction.. 

“Till bet you I can name them, 
George. . It’s two of the King Midas 
stock. Am I right?’ 

The foreman’s face showed his be- 
wilderment. . 

“Well, you are...and that’s a solid 
fact... But I don’t see how you knew 
it” 

Grey smiled ruefully. 

“Oh, that was easy. Those calves 
have been taken by two men on horse- 
back. - Just when they did it I don’t 
Know. But I should say it was early 
last evening. Your two hands never 
crossed the river to camp until late. 
And the lot of you together were rais- 
ing enough noise to drown the bellow- 
ing of all the cattle in creation. The 
duffers must. have marked those calves 
down. They’re good stuff, and the 
chaps Knew it. It was an easy mat- 
ter:to run the little shavers against 
the rails and rope and tie them. 
They’d take a calf apiece on the sad- 
dle, and be miles away by morning. 
Well—well, I hope this teaches me a 
lesson. Anyhow, you scout. around 
back of the knolls down there, and 
see if you don’t pick up tracks of two 
horses... I. know I’m right.” 

Tom’s eyes were shining. He touched 
Grey, on the arm. 

“Mr Grey, couldn’t some of us go 
after the duffers .They can’t have 
got very far.” 

“That's allright, my boy, so far as 
it goes. But the trouble is that I 
cun’t spare a single one of the men 
just at present, I’m short handed 
as itis. And'I certainly wouldn’t al- 
low you boys to go by yourselves, even 
if you were capable of picking up the 
tracks—which I doubt. Cattle steal- 
ing is a serious offence, and men who 
engage in it are not likely to be 
scrupulous in other ways. Im much 
obliged for the suggestion, old chap, 
but it won’t do. I can’t run the risk 
of having you hurt. Why, Jack’s 
mother would never forgive'me. No 
—the poddies must take their chance.” 

The boys hid their disappointment 
as best they could. 

“It’s the chance of a lifetime,” 
groaned Skinny, as they stood watch- 
ing the men make ready for depar- 
ture., 

“Cheer up, old son,” said Frog, smit- 
ing the fat one on the back so that 
he groaned once more. “The fates are 
certainly fighting for you, if you only 
knew it. Hunting cattle thieves isn’t 
quite the same as catching tadpoles. 
They'd probably carve you into little 
bits if they caught you nosing around.” 

“Besides which,” added Tom, ‘we 
couldn't do mueh good by. ourselves. 
Well we'd best get back to our own 
camp. There's a bit of work to 
straighten up. and then we'll go out 
and set a few snares along. the boun- 
dary. The wallabies are there by the 
score.”” H 

By mid-day they were free to give 
Skinny the premised instruction in 
pushcraft. In the timber itself there 
was little or no game to be found. The 
Kangaroos kept mostly to the open 
plains and the grass-bottomed knoll 
pockets on the coast. The wallabies 
hugged the shelier afforded by the 
dwarfed gums and s!ash—which bound- 
ed the plains, and it was here that Tom 
and ¥rog took Skinny for his first 
lesson. The preparation of the snare 
was perfectly simple. As Tom ex- 
plained—the real difficulty was to 


ehoose suitable ground and to fix the 


trap in such a way as to give it a 
natural appearance. 


When wounded, however, 








Having found a newly made “run” 


through a patch of light slash and fern, 
Tom carefully selected a “springer” 
from the young saplings around. When 
he had stripped the twigs from it and 
cut it the required length, he was left 
in possession of a pliant pole about as 
thick as his wrist (at the mean circum- 
ference), and eight or nine feet long. 
To the tapering end of this springer 
he made fast his snare line and button. 
The snare was a stout cord of cun- 
ningly twisted hemp thread, the free 
end being a running noose. The but- 
ton was simply an inch length of gum 
twig fastened in the middle to the 
springer top by a few inches of cord. 
Tom’s next proceeding was to drive the 
thick end of the springet well into the 
earth in such a position that the taper- 
ing top, when bent downwards like a 
bow, came immediately over the walla- 
by “run.” 

On either side of this: point Tom 
drove into the ground the pointed end 
of a forked stick, two of which had, in 
the meantime, been shaped by Frog. 
The distance between each inverted 
fork was from twelve to fourteen 
inches. Across this space Tom lay two 
thin gum sticks in such a manner that 
the ends of thése were caught in the 
forks, and held there by the button on 
the. end of the bent springer. It re- 
yhained, then, only to spread the noose 
across the two gum sticks, or ‘‘tread- 
les,’ and the.snare was complete. 

“That’s what we call a treadle snare,” 
said Tom, stepping back and surveying 
his handiwork proudly. 

Skinny was not greatly impressed. 

“Huh . . a funny arrangement, if 
you ask me. What is it supposed to 
do, now you’ve done it?” 

' “Do. Why, catch the first wallaby 
that comes ambling along the run. If 
it doesn’t, I'll go ‘he.’” 

“But how?” asked Skinny. 

“Why, you chump, it’ll tread on the 
thing, won't it?” said Frog impatiently. 
“And then see what happens.” 

The fat youth’s smile was a model of 
condescension. 

“T don’t believe anything will happen. 
Tf I were a wallaby it "ud make me 
laugh.” : 

The other boys exchanged glances. 
The same thought came to both. It 
was high time this city’ “know-all” re- 
ceived a lesson. His conceit was out- 
rageous. 

“Skinny, my lad,” said Frog, softly, 
“I'll bet yvou’re not game to put one 
of those dainty feet of yours on the 
treadles. Yon daren’t do it. And you 
know it: for all your talk. No, sir, 
you're not game.” 

“Oh, ain't 12” said the fat vouth. “TH 
have yeu country bumpkins ta knew 
that Tm not scared of any old con- 
traption like that. You watch me.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Skinny Gets a Surprise ; 
He trod deliberately on the treadles. 
Skinny had never experienced an 
earthquake; else he might have found 
eccasion, even in the midst of his 
pained surprise, to venture on a com- 
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parison. No sooner had his foot put 
pressure on the innocent looking tread~ 
les than the button was released.’ ‘Fhe 
arched springer darted upwards .like.-a 
flash of lightning, drawing the noose 
over Skinny’s calf and jerking him 
heavily off his feet. fn a second he 
was suspended head downwards over 
‘the ferns, where he kicked helplessly, 
as his companions laughed  uproari-: 
eusly. In all the island of Tasmania 
there was at that moment no more 
astonished or outraged youth than the 
fat boy. His cries filled the air. 

“Tt would serve you jolly well right 
if we went off and left you,” said, Frog, 
when he could master his enjoyment. 
“As it is, we’ll let yuu go on the spot. 
This is a wallaby snare, not an ele- 
phant trap. You’re smashing. cvery- 
thing to bits. ‘Will you keep quiet .a 
second and let me loosen the noose. 
Now, then!” a ‘ 

With all the conceit knocked out ef 
him Skinny sat meekly on the ground,. 
nursing his ankle where. the cord had 
tightened round it. ‘His ‘eyes were 
starting from his head. : : 

“Well, upon my word, who'd have 
thought it could do all that?” he gur- 
gled heavily. “Or did you let off a 
stick of dynamite when I wasn’t look- 
ing?” 

“After this, perhaps you'll confine 
yourself to talking about what you 
understand,” said Tom, severely. 

Skinny grinned feebly. - 

“That’s one on me. I bet I get even 
eae you two lads for this. See if I 

on't.” 


“You asked for it, and you got it.' 
What more d’you want?’ demanded 
Frog, in affectéd surprise. “Some 


people are never satisfied.” 

‘You wait awhile,” threatened Skinny 
mysteriously, . 

He was still brooding over his re- 
-venge when they sat down to.tea. His 
natural cheek, however, soon reasserted 
itself. Half-way through the meal he 
, was sufficiently recovered to challenge 
the others to a horse race on.the beach’ 
on the following afternoon. 

“That is, if you ain’t. scared,” he 
added calmly, when thé derision of his 
pals had subsided a little. 

“You’lt feel better after tea,’ Frog 
spluttered. “I suppose you're light- 
, headed from want of food. Have some 
‘more bread and jam.” 

“When Skinny has fired off al his. 
jokes,” said Tom, “I’d like to make a 
suggestion.” 

“Go ahead,” said Skinny, indistinctly. 

“Why, it’s like this. I've been think’ 
ing about the brirdle, and Mr Grey's 
two calves. 1 can’t see for the life of 
me why we can't make up our swags 
and take a little trip out where Jerry’s 
old hut is. Not many ‘people know the 
country around there, you know. We 
might disccver semething.” 

“We might,” said Skinny. } 

“We might,” said Frog. “You're never 
likely tq. discover anything except the 

fay to Your mouth. Go easy, will you? 
We're not fitted up to stand a siege.’’ 

Without noticing the fat youth’s in- 
dignation, he leant back in his seat and 
thrust his hands into. the pockets of’ 
his coat. Scarcely had he done so than 
he uttered a little exclamation. 

“Well, upon my word!” 

As a general rule all three boys went 
ecoantless, They preferred the freedom, 
end equal warmth, of their. cotton jer- 
seys. On this occasion, however, some 
impulse had prompted him to don the 
eoat which, since the night of Jerry 
Slanter’s death, had hung forgotten on 
the wall. 

:“Halloa! 
said. 

His fingers had touched the object 
picked| carelessiv from the hut floor on 
that terrible occasion. He had forgot- 





halNloa! what’s this?” he 
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ten all about tt. Now he drew it from 
his pocket and glanced at it idly. , His 
interest quickened at once. 3 

“By golly, you chaps... I say, Tom, 
what da you make of this? It fell from 
poor old Jerry’s hand that night .. 
J never bothered to see what it was. 
Look here... this yellow stuff... it’s 
nearly all of it yellow stuff.” 

Tom snatched it from ‘him. 

‘It's gold.” 

“Gold?” 

“Looks like it, anyhow,” said Tom, 
trying desperately to keep the excite- 
‘ment ‘from his voice. 

“My hat!” said Skinny, in awe-strick- 
en tones. He bent and looked at the 
specimen with eyes that bulged. 

“Tl bet it’s gold,” said Tom, with in~- 
creasing conviction. 

Krog had a sudden fear. 

“Suppose it’s fools’ gold?" he sug- 
gested. 

“Fools’ gold?” queried Skinny. 

’ ‘That’s what they call it. Mica—or 
else pyrites. They both resemble gold, 
you know. New chums often get taken 
in.” 

“There's a way to settle that, any- 
how,” said Tom. 













“What’s the great idea? What are you 

going to do, Tommy?” a4 
He reached down a small bottle from 

its shelf on the wall plate. : 

“This is muriatic acid—spirits of salts, 
you know. Dad brought it along to do 
some solderin where the spouting 
leaked. It’s ‘the very thing to test 
with.” ‘ 

“Good on you, Tommy,” said Frog, 
with enthusiasm. 

The fat youth was staring open- 
mouthed. 7 

“I'm afraid I don’t see the joke,” he 
murmured. 

The others were far too excited to 
notice him. Tom had taken the speci- 
men again in his hand, and was looking 
at it curiously. It was a piece of 
water-worn quartz, almost smooth, and 
about the size of a pigeon’s egg. Here 
and there over it showed splotches and 
veins of dull yellow. 

“Bven if we hadn’t the acid, we could 
still tell if it is gold,” he said. “Gold is 
softer than mica .r pyrites. It’s the 
softest metal there is. But this will 
be the surer test.” 

“If it is gold, you know,” said Frog, 
gravely, “that means that Jerry found 
gravely, “that means that 
Jerry found his mine after all. 
I wonder if that had anything 
to do with his death.” 

“But look here,’’ broke in 
Skinny. ‘“What’s the great 
jdea? What are you going to 
do, Tommy?” 

Tommy loosened the cork 
in the bottle. 






—E— “Why, it’s 
(Z : like this. If 
= S this acid stuff 

= fizzes and 


steams on the 
metal, then it’s 
bot gold 
whatever else it 


In a second Skinny was suspended, head downwards,. kicking helplessly 
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may be. But if it doesn’t fizz . 
Tom paused impressively. 
then, who wants to bet on it?” 

“Go on,” said the fat youth, in a voice 
made sqweaky with-excitement. “Will 
you go on?” 

“Tm going on, bless you,” said the 
experimenter. ’ 

There was an interval of breathless- 
ness as he tilted the bottle ’tetet a few 
drops of the acid fall on a vein of the 
stone in his hand. Wor all the effect 
it had the bottle might have contained 
water. The yellow metal gave not the 


“Now, 


‘slightest response. 


“By jingo!’ exclaimed Tom, a little 
tremulously. eS 

He dropped the stone on the table 
and looked at his two friends. 

“If we can find out where, Jerry got 
that from,” he said, “we'll find a for- 
tune,” 

‘““& fortune,” echoed Skinny, stupidly, 

“But can we?” said Frog, after a lit- 
tle silence. 

“We can try, at all events. There’s 
this much in our favor. This specimen 
wasn’t mined. You can see how it’s 
water-worn. Jerry picked it up on or 
near the surface of the ground. ‘t's 
probably an alluvial pocket. What 
we've to do is to hunt around where 
there’s running water, or where there 
was once running water.’ 

“A fortune,” muttered Skinny for the 
second time. Suddenly he appeared to 
waken,. His eyes sparkled. “My lads, 
we're IT. I hape my share is enough 
to buy a motor” bike. I’ve always 
wanted a motor bike.” “ 

Frog whanged him on the back, 

“You shall have it, old soul. 
Froggy will buy a motor boat. 
will Tom have?” 

“A fit,” said the gentleman referred 
to. “Unless you can. talk sensibly. 
Tithe enough when we’ve found the 
mine. Now come on to bed, We can talk 
it over in the morning.” 

Half an hour later the only sound 
was the snoring of the fat youth. He 
was dreaming that he had become pro- 
prietor of a reStaurant, and a smile of 
content was on his sleeping face. 

(To Be Continued.) 
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FANCY PRICES FOR PETS 

High prices are paid by fanciers for 
pigeons, cage birds, and other afil- 
mats that Bre perfect in “points.” For 
a prize Belgian hare £60 .has been 
given, while £20 apiece has been paid 
for high class guinea pigs. Fancy 
mice sometimes sell for £20; and 
prize-winning canaries pnd pigeons 
realise even larger sums..." At one time, 
mice were in great favor in England 
The author of “Animal Artisans,” 
dealing with humors of the ‘‘Fancy,” 
mentions a National Mouse Club, and 
a show at which “a very pretty Dutch 
mouse, won. and its owner took the 
VLC, (Very Highly Commended) 
with a lovely white one.” ‘The second 
prize was won by the exhibitor of a 


And 
What 


black and tan mouse, catalogue 
value £20. 
®&®® 
WORLD’S GREATEST STAMP 
COLLECTION 


The “Philatelic Magazine’ announces 
that the magnificent collection forméd 
by the jate Baron Philippe la Reno- 
tiere von 'Ferrary was to have been 
offered at public auction,in Paris. on 
June 23. Cash orders of £500,000 
have been refused for this collection 
which is supposed to be worth any~ 
thing from two-thirds of a million to 
one million sterling. It will be inter- 
esting to learn what the various gems 
in the collection fetch, as it is to be 
presumed that it will be sold piece- 
meal. : ‘ 
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LEDS’ eggs, by their shape and 
coloration, are among the ‘most 
beautiful of natural objects. 

Littte wonder that boys, even at an 
early age, are attracted by them. 

At one time we used to see eggs 
strung on a thread like beads, and 
hung about the mantleshelf. Later, 
more observing hoys kept their trea- 
sures in card-board boxes, packed in 
bran, or other soft material, till either 
mice or insects destroyed the eggs. 
Today we have the scientific collector, 
er oologist as we term him, who has 
handsome cabinets for his specimens, 
which are kept’ all in their proper 
clutches, with identifying data, and, 
in some instances, with photographs 
of localities when particularly rare 
specimens were taken. 

Nowadays, happily, no one is allow 
ed to collect eggs without Governmen. 
permit. It was different when birds 
were plentiful. A noted scientist has 
stated that “The study of a bird’s egy 
is indeed a large subject.” So it is 
when you think of the unsolved prob- 
lems of oology. Who can name all 
the parts of a new-laid egg, much 
less of the hatching ,egz up to the 
fully developed chick? Why aré some 
eggs plain white, others handsomely 
‘spotted? And how does the overlay- 
ing of the color take place? 

Without doubt the largest and most 
famous collection of Australian birds’ 
eggs in the world is the property of 

r H. lh White, the well-known pas- 





Eggs of Painted Snips (left) and 
Plain Wanderer 


New 
homestead 


South 
is 20 


toralist of ‘Belftrees,” 
‘Wales. ‘‘Belltrees”’ 


miles to the east frceen Scone, on the. 


Sydney-Brisbane railway. The home 
is situated in a circle of hills on the 
Upper Hunter River, which courses 
through fertile fats and over a pebbly 
bottem, between 
shapely  she-oaks. There dre two 
reasons why the estate of ‘“Belltrees” 
is historic: (1) Richard Hoddle, the 
year before he laid out the site of 
the future city of Melbourne, surveyed 
a portion of ‘‘Belltrees” for the grand- 
father of of Mr White; (2) John Gould, 
the great ornithologist, collected some 
of his types of birds fn the district, 
and stopped at Yarrundi, a few miles 
from Scone. 


Mr H. L. White, as a boy at school - 


at Goulburn, New South Wales, had 
a small collection of end-klown eggs. 
¥istory confirms the fact that many 
of our best naturalists were egg-col- 
lectors in their boyhoods’ days. Recall 
the names of the late Dr Bowdler- 
Sharpe, Keeper of the Bird Depart- 
ment, British Museum; the late Colonel 
W. V. Legge, author of the “Birds of 


banks fringed with , 












Ceylon’; the late Dr & P. Ramsay, 
Curator, Australian Museum, Sydney; 
and others. During the last 20 years 
Mr White has heen collecting metho- 
dically. It is his intention to procure 
eges of and notes concerning the nest- 
ing of all our birds. The collection is 
encased in five or six cabinets, placed 
around a spacious and well-lighted 





Eggs of Manucode (left side figure) 
and Riile Bird 


room. The arrangement of the speci- 
mens, which Mr White entrusts to Mr 
8. W. Jackson, is the perfection of 
neatness and accuracy, while “the 
‘history’ of every clutch can be 
turned up at a minute’s notice from 
well-written reference books. 

The eggs of the 700 or more species 
of Australian birds display endless 
variety of shape, size and coloring. To 
describe all would need a good-sized 
volume. There is only space here to 
mention a few typical clasges, such as 
the hawks, with their striking roundish 
eggs heavily stained, as if with blood, 
and in strong contrast to the pure and 
pearly white eggs of kingfishers, head- 
ed by the kookooburra, which is a giant 
among his tribe. 

How lovely are the eggs of the tree- 
creepers, in their rich markings of 
pinkish and purplish browns! And 
how fine are those of the shrike- 
thrushes, pearl-like and splashed with 
olive! Some of the robirns’ eggs are 
pretty in their pepper and salt spots, 
while thase of the yellow robins are 
apple-green and red. The vast array 
of honey-eaters’ eggs takes away one’s 
breath, so bewitching are the delicate 
flesh-colored shells, some sailmon-tinted 





Eggs of Bristle-Bird (left) and Jacana 


and sparingly spotted. They are weil 
matched by their near relations, the 
white-eyes (Zosterops), in triplets of 
pale greenish blue. 
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But viewing the “blue beauties,” one 
is again spellbound by the cabinets of 
eggs of herons, including egrets (of 
women’s millinery disfame), which are 
comparatively large and uniform pluish 
green. Then there ig the plover family 
—their pegtop-shaped eggs, in colora- 
tion, resemble rich plum pudding. 

The smallest egg in the collection is 
the light, huffy one of the tiny tree- 
tit; it measures only forty-four hun- 
dredths of an inch; while the largest, 
the handsome pea-green egg of the cas- 
sowary, of the Palm Scrubs of North 
Queensland, measures 5% inches in 
length. 

We cannot omit mention of the re- 
markable bower-birds and their eggs. 
These birds are remarkable in them- 
selves—they build playhouses to run 
and the birds. are clever 


mimics of other bird voices., Their eggs 
are nearly the size of a pigeon’s, and 
fancifully marked all over -with hair- 
like, twisted and 
brown on a greyish-green shell. 
Jacana’ are rich 


turned streaks of 
The 


tha stone- 


eggs of 





sower Birds’. Eeges 


‘eolor, covered with interlaced loops. and 


lines of amber brown, and are so po- 
lished in appeatance as to resemble 
beautiful agates. — 

Many of Mr White’s specimens are 
accompanied with data of romantic 
history—for instance, the white eggs 
of the white-rumped swift. These 
birds migrate from Asia to Australia 
during the northern’ winter. Two 
eggs were collected by Captain Hugh 
Cochrane on a bleak island off the 
China coast just before the outbreak 
of.the Great War. Captain Coch- 
rane, who is an enthusiastic natural- 
ist, was “on duty” and in command 
of the cruiser Yarmouth. He sub- 
sequently was engaged in the chase 
of the enemy raider Emden, suc- 
ceeded in sinking her collier, and was 
instrumental in forcing her into 
southern waters, where she was de- 
stroyed by the Sydney. During the 
exciting voyage of the Yarmouth the 
swift’s eggs were on board all the 
time. 

More than 100 years ago French 
discoverers reported that a black and 
white wren existed. on an island off 
West Australia. During recent years 
the birds were rediscovered, and, 
strange to say, on two islands which 
are hundreds of miles apart. At con- 
siderable expense Mr White sent his 
collector to investigate both locali- 
ties. The collector returned with a 
fine series of photographs and with 
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nest eggs of the long-lost black and 
white wren. 

Another rare ‘find’ by Mr White’s 
collector consisted of the eggs of the 


Gesert-bird, a small species, which 
lives in the = spinifex country of 
North-west Australia. The nest is 


exceedingly difficult to find, because 
the bird builds in the dense prickly 
patches of spinifex grass. The two 
eggs are most beautiful, being 
mottled all over with Indian red and 
violet. . 

In Western Queensland a search was 
made by Mr Syd Jackson for the nest- 
ing placé of the letter-winged kite, a 
beautiful creature of silvery appear- 
ance with black stripes under the 
wings, which form the tIetter “W,” 
when the bird is seen flying—hence the 
name. A colony of the kites was dis- 
covered breeding in a clump of trees 





on a great plain, -where rats were 
numerous, so numerous that they 
entered the collector’s tent, and ate 
his condensed milk, soap and so forth. 
The kites preyed upon the rats, which 
they hunted at night like owls. How 
useful must be these pretty kites to 
destroy such vermin as rats! 

I was present at the finding of a his- 
toric first found eggs of the large 
Queensland rufous owl. The collector,« 
Mr Harry Barnard, one of Queens- 
land’s best tree-climbers, was out in 
the interest of Mr White, and when in 
a tall patch of ‘Spaper-bark”™ or tea- 
trees noticed an ow! perched high up 
on a branch of one ofsthe trees, Ham- 
mering at the butt of a large tree near 
caused a birg to fly out of a hollow 
and join the other owl, where both 
birds ruffed their feathers and ap- 
peared angry. Sure signs that their 


f 

nest had been discovered. A day or 
two later Mr Barnard returned with 
me. 2 
We were armed with a wire rope, 
tomahawk .and camera. A Sapling with 
a‘forked end was cut and placed against 
the tree, which was 18 feet in girth, 
to get a climbing start. Then the wire 
repe was placed round the tree barrel 
and the climber, to give him support, if 
he got tired. After each step was cut 
the rope was jerked or slipped higher 
up until the first Hmb was reached 
about 70 feet from the ground. From 
there another 12 feet or so, and the. 
nesting hollow was soon reached, which 
revealed a pair of round white eggs. 
These have since been scientifically 
described hy Mr White in ‘““‘The Emu,” 
the Ornithologists’ journal. 

The eggs figured are from illustra- 
tions that appeared in “The Emu.” 








Percival Montmorency Cates 





No. 2. The 


HITHER away, Tabby?” 
Percival Montmorency 


Cates (pronounced “Catis’’) 


the dandy of Gullum Grammar 

School,’ pulled up to answer the ques- 

tion addresed to him by his class-' 
mate, Ron Shirley, who, with a chum, . 
was lounging at the school gate. 

“I’m just toddiing out to post a 
letter,” answered the swell. 

“Well, as we’ve nothing better to 
do, we mey as well honor you with 
eur company.” 

“As you please; but the honor ise 
yours, I assure you.” 

The three swung into line abreast, 
and Ron remarked, ‘Tabby, you 
must have read a lot on Aretic 
exploration to write such a  vxrttting 
good essay today.” 


“Oh, thanks} I’m naturally inter- 
ested in the subject.” 

“Why naturally?’ asked Harold 
Martin. 

“The Arctic regions have always 


been a great subject in our family, 


owing to tne expleits of one oL my 
ancestors.”’ 

“Founder of the family fortune, I 
suppose?” 


“Well, yes; it amounts to that.” 

“t thought so,” snorted Harold, in 
disgust. “Of course, that puts Oliver 
de Cates, the chap you told us of 
last, into the scrap-heap.” . 

“Oliver Cates, was it’ coolly asked 
Perey. ‘I had forgotten. You must 
excuse me, Harold, old bean. I told’ 
that for Ron’s sake. You know, he’s 
sadly weak.in history, and I gave him 
that yarn, Which was 2) his-oricaily’ 
correct, as an education.” 

. “Al?” Ron barked the 
scornfully. 

“With some trimmings, 


‘ 
question 


of course.” 


Had to trim it for you,*"just as they 
have to give a child sugar with its 
medicine. 


A few slight verbal in- - 
nothing more.” 
growled Ron; 


better in 





“but 
one 


words,” 
describe them 


“Big 
T could 
syHable.”’ . 

“You mean les, I suppose?’? com- 
mented Percival, with surprising 
calmness. “Nov, dou’t you chaps be 
nasty, or I shan*t tell you the truth.” 

“J don’t suppose you would. It 
will be about your great-grandmother 
grabbing the North Pole and making 
@ fortune by splilling it into foot- 
rules, or some such, romance.” For 
some unaccountable reason Ron was 


sceptical. : 
“There's nothing romantic about 
this. jt’s merely a sordid money- 





Search for a Crown By 


making affair,’ declared Percival. “Do 
you know, where Spitzbergen is?” 

“Yes, it’s an island somewhere 
north of Europe.” 

“A “group of islands nearly 450 
miles north of Norway,’ corrected 
Percival. “In the days before Chris- 
tianity reached Northern Europe, - 
Spitzbergen was regarded as a land of 
death by the old Norsemen, who be- 
lieved that their sun god, Balder, went 
there to reign after his death in the 
mountains of Norway. A party of 
daring and devout Vikings set out, 
bearing a richly-jewelled gold crown 
for the re-established deity: ‘but the 
crown was lost when the leader fell 
through a crack in the ice covering 
one of the numerous harbors.” ; 

“A relative ‘of yours?” Ron asked 
innocently. 


“Don't be an ass, old chap. This 
happened 2000 years ago.” 
“Then why bother about it? It’s 


over and done with.” 
“Tt was just ex- 
plaining how 
Oh, shut up, Ron; 
you make me 
weary. My interest 
in the place con- 
cerns what occur- 
red in Shake- 
speare’s time — at 
the end of the 16th 
century --- when a 
Britich company 
was formed which 
took over the 
place and  calied 
it Newland. They 
‘found whales there 
bower whales, 
the hest fer oil— 
in thousands, and 
each one was 
‘worth about £2000 
in. oil and whale- 
bone.” , 
“Lord, that'll do 
me,” >. exclaimed 
Harold, “Ef must 
Jind out what bait 
‘they use.” oct 
Cates stopped 
walking -and drew 
a deep breath. 
“You fellows are 
the limit,” he 
eried, “You insist 
on coming with 
me, wheedle and 
-heg me to tell you 
something of my 
family .. history, 
then make stupid 
‘jokes about it.” 








Arthur Lewis. 


“Not much family history yet.” 

“I’m just coming to that. An an- . 

cestor of mine, in those days, was 
celebrated for his sound judgment in 
—in almost everything, and was én- 
gaged by the company I spoke of to 
, investigate the western island to d@de- 
termine the best spot for a new boil- 
ing-down works. He was possessed of 
a poetic temperament, and the story 
of Balder the Sun God and his lost 
crown interested him deeply. Also 
he had heard fram an old sailor of’ 
the body of a mammoth animal which 
had been seen embedded in the gla- 
ciers skirting the coast. My relative; 
thre Hon. Percy Cates, thought that 
this was probably the cause of the 
horror with which the Norsemen re- 
garded the place. 

“Heading a small party, he made a 
slow and painful journey along thé 
coast. They ran into many difficulties 
and had to delay their return and stay 
through the winter in a dreary nor- 


“This specimen must have been in cold storage for at 


least 400,000 years.” 
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thern camp, where there was no sun 
for three months.” 

“What about provisions?” 

“Their food ran short, naturally, 
and they had to do with very little. 
But their luck changed when my old 
forebear. MY 

“Forecat, wasn’t it?” 

“Forefather, then. 
within the clear icy side of a yawniing 





crevasse, a huge brownish-black shape. - 


He was a noted scientist; in fact my 
people think that Darwin  cribbed 
most of the ideas for his books from 
the Hon, Percy’s essays.” . 

“Must have been a smart sort.” 

“He was, indeed. For many days 
the party labored, and, at length, laid 
bare a huge mammoth—one of the 
long extinct woolly elephants which 
lived when England was a tropical 
forest and part of the mainland of 
Europe.” 

“This specimen must have been in 
cold storage for, at least, 400,000 
years, They found in his stomach 
Brass and leaves which he had eatén 
just before death overtook him, most 
likely through a sudden fall.” d 

“I suppose,” ventured Harold, “they 
knew the date by the railway stamp 
on his trunk.” 

“What I am saying is borne out by 
geologists, and is scientific information 
wasted on a sap-head.’’ 

They had reached the post office, 
and Percival, angea@red at last, ran up 
its steps; but by the time he returned 
his usual good temper was again on 
the surface. The lads turned toward 


the school, and Ron sought to soothe 
the storyteller. 
“Percival, don’t mind Martin. I’m 


anxious to know how the party's luck 
changed when the Hon. Pussy Catts 
found the elephant.” 

Percival ignored the joke. “How 
it changed?’’ he said. “That's easy. 
They were about out of provisions. 
and that mammoth actually served 
them for meat, and for a fortnight 
they revelled in plenty; but to their 
horror they found one morning that 





As the powerful 


beast surged for- 
ward, the Hon. 
Perey was drawn 
toward the fishing 
hole, into which he 
disappeared. 


He saw, buried’ 


what they had regarded as a sure 
winter store had slipped down the 
erevasse far out of their reach. What 
they were to do they did not-know, for 
there were no seals, and, being out of 


gunpowder, they could not tackle the’ 


Polar bears. The few Arctic birds 
were also beyond them. 

“However, the Hon. Percy tried a 
dodge which is now in common prac- 
tice among Arctic voyagers. He told 
his men to cut holes in the ice which 
had formed over the harbor, and 
through it they managed to spear 
several large fishes.” 

“He had found a place for the com- 
pany, then?” 

“Yes, you may be sure anyone of 
our family would do what he set:out 
to do. I don’t want to boast, you 
Know, but. ne 

Percival shrugged his shoulders, in 
very Frenchy style, and continued: 
“Well, toward the end of the winter 
the Hon. Percy was waiting at an ice 
hole, and one of his men a few yards 
behind him at another. Having pre- 
viously lost a harpoon, the commander 
took the precaution of fastening the 
end of the line to his belt, leaving the 
slack coiled beside him on the ice. For 
over an hour he waited, and was 
thinking of getting up to stretch his 
cramped limbs when, suddenly, some- 
thing big and dark flashed through 
the water below, and my relative, with 





a Guickness and accuracy which has 


always distinguished our breed, drove 
his harpoon deep into the mass. 
“At once the rupe began to pay ont 


‘and, despite his exceptional strength, 


he ‘could not hold it. He called for 
assistanee and heard a scuffling on the 
ice behind him. As the rope at his 
waist tightened he felt a tug at the 
skirt of his strong bearskin coat. Turn- 
ing his head he was horrified to see 
his companion running away, and an 
enormous walrus, with the harpoon al- 
most upright in its back, struggling to 
get closer to him. Ina flash the situa- 
tion became clear to him. He had 


speared the walrus, which had clam- 
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bered out of the other hole and, com- 
ing up behind him, had seized his coat. 
As the powerful beast surged forward 
the Hon. Percy was drawn towards the 
fishing hole. He disappeared into it 
and, passing under the ice, came out at. 
the other opening, for they were fast- 
ened together, waist to harpoon, by the 
line. 

Again and again, as the brute floun- 
dered across the ice and plunged down 
into the water, trying to get a more 
business-like mouthful of him, Percy 
was hauled around in a terrifying 
‘loop-the-loop.” 

“Few men would have retained their 
presence of mind, but this he, at least, 
managed to do. His tomahawk was 
tied by a few feet of rope to his hip, 
but he dared not cut the line which 
dragged him forward, or the walrus 
would then have been free to draw 
closer. Instead he made several strong 


backward sweeps and, finally, managed 


to cut deep into the huge body. Un- 
fortunately he lost his grip of the axe, 
and the animal, now terrified by the 
blade sticking in its side, turned and 
tried to retreat. Thus began the re- 
turn trip, ‘around and around, under 
and over the ice, my ancestor now 
drawn in unwilling pursuit, as he had 
before been, so to speak, chased. 

“Rescue was at hand, however. Men 
from the camp came running to the 
spot and, with harpoons and axes, 
killed the walrus in one of his jour- 
neys between the holes.” 

“What a relief for the hon. ances- 
tor,” remarked Harold. 

“No jolly fear. He was not too well 
pleased, as he saw that the beast was 
becoming exhausted through loss of 
blood, and his men had robbed him of 
the honor of.complete victory. TAO 
ever, he forgave them.” 

“What if the walrus had died while 
they were both under water?” Ron 
asked. 

“He would have found some means of 
meeting the-er-exjgencies of the occa- 
sion,” Percival asserted. “Our family 
was always noted for its resourceful- 
ness.” 

“Yes; I'd back ’em to wriggle out of 
anything,” asserted Harold. 

“Your confidence gives me much plea- 
sure, old scarlet runner. It is justified 
by the fact that in one of his trips 
under the ice my forefather was at- 
tracted by the appearance of a shining 
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circlet upon a long jagged tooth of rock 
sticking upward from the bed of the 
harbor. 

“Though Spitzbergen is a long way 
within the Arctic circle the summer is 
quite mild owing to the action of the 
Gulf Stream. When the warmer wea- 
ther came ny many-times-great-grand- 
father determined to have a try for the 
bright object which had caught his 
eye. He had in mind the rich crown 
twhich the superstitious Vikings had 
intended for their god Balder. 

“His men were watching from a boat 
as he dived into the water, now free 
from ice, They saw him swim from 
place to place, come up to breathe, and 
go down again. They saw him pause, 
tug at something among the rocks, and, 
with a gleaming ring in his hand, start 
for the air.” 

“The lost crown!” 

“Alas, who can say? As he was about 
to break the still surface an ugly shape 
‘darted forward, and the onlookers were 
horrified to see their leader in the grip 
of an enormous octopus. Powerless to 
help, they watched him fight bravely, 
trying to gouge out the staring eyes 
above the horrid, parrot-like beak— 
watched him! actually wrench off two 
of its twining arms. But no man un- 
armed cvuld have beaten the monster 
in its native element, and he was drawn 
down, dow! ; 

Percival’s voice faltered a little at the 
though: of the fate of his noble kins- 
man, but he was aroused by Ron’s 
question: 

“And was it the crown?” 

“There was one jealous officer in that 
party who dared to suggest that it was 
merely un old preserved meat tin 
thrown intc-the ice hole by one of the 
men.” > : ; 

“Gere, ring off, Percival. They didn't 
thave tinned meats in Shakespeare’s 
time." 

“By jove, you’re right, Ron. That 
proves the officer to have been wrong, 
and it must have been the. crown, 
mustn’t it?” 

“It must have been,” 
with averted face, ‘“‘but that 
profit the Hon. Pussy.” 

“THis reward came later. The Royal 
Ornithological Society paid his family 
an immerise sum for his scientific 
notes regarding the mammoth.” 

“Bosh! The whats-its:name society 
is only concerned with birds. 

“You forget, Ron, that all birds are 
descendants of prehistoric flying rep- 





Ron agreed 
didn't 


tiles, so that this case came almost 
within their scope.” 

{t was Martin’s turn. “T can’t 
stand that octopus,” he protested. 
“They live in tropical seas.” 

“T know, I know, of course,” as- 


serted Percival, “but that my relative 
should have been captured by the one 
stray specimen so far out of his lati- 
tude makes it ‘more wonderful still, 
don’t you think?” 

“You'd wriggle out’ of anything,” 


grumbled Harold; “out of anything!” . 
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OON we shall be welcoming home 

S our cricketers, whose victories 

placed Australia far ahead in 

the race for supremacy in the great 

game. I have read many articles on 

the subject in English papers. One 

of the best appeared in ‘The Field,” 

and I shall quote passages of special 
interest to young players. 

“Let it be frankly admitted,” says 
“The Field”) “that as a nation of 
cricketers we have gradually drifted 
into evil Ways, as we have often done 
before, as the Australians have often 
done, and as both nations will do 
again, We do not study the pecu- 
liarities of our opponents as carefully 
as they study ours; we do not set our 
field as cleverly as they place theirs. 
Our bowlers have not as many wiles, 
and some of them have the appearance 
of bowilng in a perfunctory manner, 
whereas the Australian bowlers al- 
ways seem to have a distinct pur- 
pose. A case in point is the dismis- 
sal at Nottingham and _ Lord’s 
Hendren, one of our most dangerous 
batsmen, who, if he is allowed to get 
going, may turn the fortunes of any 
game. At’ Nottingham Gregory 
bowled him at once with a very fast 
pall which was right up to him, and 
took him so much by surprise that 
he could only play back to it. It is 
pretty certain that this ball will be 
given to Hendren early in his innings 
whenever he faces an Australian fast 
bowler until it is found to be useless, 
when something else will be tried. 
Many of our batsmen have, unfortu- 
nately, taken a leaf out of an old Aus- 
tralian book, and have become so u- 
enterprising that the question “was 
discussed at Lord’s whether to some 
of our representatives it would be 
possible for Armstrong to bowl a ball 
which they could hit for four, Be- 
yond all doubt the leading Australian 
batsmen have more ways of defence 
and more ways of attack than our own 
men, although our second innings at 
Lord's showed that we are already 
beginning to learn from the enemy. 
Again, our fielding has lost so much 
of. the old dash that we may be said 
to handicap ourselves in every match 
tg the extent of thirty or forty runs. 
These things are very sad and very 
painful to players and spectators alike, 


*But our faults are not incurable, and 


in a yeah or two they will probably 
be eradicated.” 

It is pointed out that between March 
1885 and July 1888, Australia did not 
win a single test match, whereas Eng- 
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land gained several successes off’ the 
real. Now comes the explanation of 
our advancement from near the bot- 
tom of the form in the cricket school 
to top place:—“Possibly cricket had 
waned in popularity to some extent in 
Australia; in any case the fact that, 
during 1891-2, the English team under 
W. G. Grace lost two of the three test 
matches, produced a magical effect. 
Young players, fired with ambition, 
practised assiduously, the result being 
that within a very short period 
Graham, Darling, Iredale. Hugh Trum- 
ble, Ernest Jones, Harry Trott, M‘Kib- 
bin, S. E. Gregory and others came 
forward and pleyed their part, and 
played it well, on the stage of inter- 
national cricket. It is safe to predict 
that, just as Australian cricket re- 
covered then, so in due course will the 
game in England.” 
* * + * 


The author of the article on Austra- 
lian birds’ eggs, in ‘this issue, is a 
veteran naturalist, who has wandered 
all over Australia. I hope that ne will 
write for “Pals” an aceount of his ex- 
citing ond humorcus experiences when 
bird observing in the wilds. Egg col- 
lecting, except for scientific purposes, 
cannot be*defended. Our native birds, 
or the majority of them, render good 
service to farmers, pastoralists, and 
others, and should be protected. The 
Gould League has raised, in several 
of the States, armies of young obser- 
vers, who are pledged to help in the 
work of bird protection and to refrain 
from egg collecting. The Victorian 
branch of the League will hold a big 
public demonstration on Bird Day, in 
October, and many prizes will be of- 
fered in a new series of competitions. 
Bird picture puzzies will be included, 
and the pictures themselves will be. 
published in ‘Pals.’ In addition to 
those offered by the Leavue, special! 
“Pals” prizes will be provided. 

ooo 

Boys living in the Red Hill, Pad- 
dington, district, Queensland, if they 
wish to join a branch of the “Pals” 
Club, should communicate with V. 
Ford, care of Mis. IE. Noone, Enog- 
gera Terrace, Red Hil, Brisbane. 

It is proposed to form a branch of the 
“Pals” Club at Warranmaboo]. Boys lving 
in the district, if they wish te become mem- 
bers, are asked to communicate with P. R. 
Callander, c/o Post Office, Warrnambool. 
o— —® 

|, Correspondence Invited | 
e& 71> 

he following desire to: correspond with 
ofher readers of ‘‘Pals’l:— 

A Fisher, ‘‘Hillerest,’?’ Queen- Victoria eét., 
Bevley, Sydney N.S.W., with readers any- 
where. . . A.S., 3 Rogers st., Richmond, 
Vie., with pal in near suburb with a view to 
forming cricket club (under:16), . . . H. 
Beney, Whittlesea, Vic., .with pal from 14 to 
16 years interested in Stamps. ...H. Molloy, & ~ 
Ingles st., Port Melbourne, Vic., with secre- 
tary of a suburban ‘‘Pals’’ Club, with view 
te joluing. . Fred Huddieston, Winton, 
Southerland, N.Z., ‘with boys from 13 to 16 
interested in wireless and electricity. . . . 
Victor Traeger. Lancaster, with a pal 12 
years of age anywhere in Australia... . 
Evelyn M‘Donald, Mount M‘Intyre, South 
Australia, with a girl pal interested in sport. 

J. K. Fullarton, ‘‘Scinde House,’ Beys’ 
High School, Napier, N.Z., with boys about 
18 years interested in stamp collecting and 
cricket. 
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of delighted recognition over- 

spread Auntie’s cherubic coun- 
tenance. He had been engaged in the 
simple manoeuvre of negotiating the 
stairway by means, of the bannisters, 
when he had bumped into Stiffy. 

The long holidays were just over. 

Stiffy did not seem quite so pleased 
at the reunion—or, perhaps, it was 
the manner of it that he objected to. 

“Here, here young’un—steady!”’ he 
progested, assuming that air of digni- 
fied “superiority with which Stiffy was 
wont to rule his little band of two. 
“If you will break all the rules in the 
house, you needn’t break my neck as 
well!” 

“Been made a prefect?’ queried 
Auntie, affecting astonishment. Then 
he broke again into the cheerful grin 
which was habitual with him. 
“Where’s old Spider? Any sign of 
him yet?” 

Stiffy mentally tessed uy whether 
to maintain a dignified silence, or un- 
bend and have a good yarn about the 
holidays. The yarn won the toss, and 
the next moment the two were wan- 
dering arm in arm along to the study 
corridor. 

“Come in to my study for a while?” 
suggested Stiffy, ‘and we'll swop gos- 
sip about the hols!” 

Auntie nodded a cheery assent, and, 
marching along the corridor, Stiffy 
threw open the door of his study. 


Joe tench It’s Stiffy!” A grin 


‘“Praid it’s ina bit of a . . Great 
snakes!” 

“What's up — someone been in 
there?” ‘ 


“Have a look!” 

Auntie had a look. ‘What he saw 
was a yery untidy study, in the middle 
of whith sat Spider in all his glory. 
His hair was ruffled and his head was 
nearly buried in a comfortable pile of 
cushions, his nether extremities bcing 
supported by a bookcase the height 
of which was equivalent to the average 
mantelpiece. That Spider was read- 
ing was beyond doubt, but what he 
was reading remained to be seen. At 
any rate, he was certainly enjoying 
himself thoroughly. 

For a few moments Stiffy just-stood 
and glared at the happily unconscious 
trespasser. Then he stole quietiy up 
behind, bent down, and poured his 
soul into Spider’s ear in one nerve- 
tearing yell. 

“Hi-i-i-i!!’’ he bawled from the 
depths of a healthy pair of lungs. 

Spider gave a horrifed bound into 
the air, and landed upright and alert 
in the chair. : 

“Stiffy, you dangerous lunatic!’ he 
gasped reprovingly, “you needn’t scare 
a chap like that. Don’t you know that 
sort of thing affects the heart?” 

“D’you suffer from heart trouble?” 
grinned the amused Auntie... “First I 
heard of it!” 

“Well, I’m jolly glad to see you 
chaps again anyway,” remarked 
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FINANCING A FEAST 


Spider, rising and stretching himself 
with casual indifference, “Where’ve 
you been for the hols? I had a bit—” 

“T want to know what you're doing 


‘in lordly possession of my study?” 


proke in Stiffy. ‘‘Pretty rotten cheek, 
I call it!” 

“So do 1,” said Auntie, imitating 
the severity of Stiffy’s tone-——‘impu- 
dence — absolute impudence!” 

“Here!—you shut up!" grunted 
Stitfy, thus conveying his meaning 
with wonderful simplicity of expres- 
sion. 

“Great Caesar, so I am!” broke out 
Spider suddenly, his eyes widening in 
surprise behind his glasses. Both 
Stiffy and Auntie were-at a loss. 

“Am what?—-I mean ‘are what’?” 
demanded Stiffy. 

“In your study. That’s jolly funny. 1 
got this book—‘Customs and Lore of 
Ancient Greece.’ Ever read it?——out of 
the schoo] library, Got so interested in 
it walking across that I must’ve come 
in here instead of my own study. Re- 
markable!” 

“Lucky you did,” said Stiffy, melting 
to forgiveness. ‘‘We were looking for 
you—at least, we were wondering where 
you were,’ he amended, deciding that 
too much flattery would not be good 
for Spider. 

“What do you want me for?” asked 
Spider, curiously. 

“Spider, dear,” said Auntie, with his 
most charming smile, ‘‘we were looking 
for you because we knew you were 


itching to ‘shout’ us both at the tuck— . 


eh, Stiffy?” and, with a hopeful, hungry 
smile on his face, Auntie winked slyly 
in the direction of the outraged owner 
of the study. 

“Yep! that’s a shrewd notion!” ap- 
plauded Stiffy. 


oe 
“Sorry!”” announced Spider, shaking 





# 
CANARIES ~ POPTLAR 


Canaries are probably the smallest 
of any animals habitually bred and 
exhibited for profit. They are also 
the latest in date of any domesticated 
creature—perhaps the only one the 
date of whose domestication is re- 
corded, Yet they are so popular that 
at the great shows in the autumn the 
number exhibited often exceeds a 
thousand. . The chance by which 
a little greenish finch, from an insig- 
nificant group of islands on the West 
African trade route, has been adopted 
asthe pet cage bird of every Euro- 
pean nation, is one of the accidents 
of domestication. Neither the plu- 
Mage nor the song of the canary in 
its wild state is such as to mark 
it out especially for selection as a pet; 
though as compared with the tropical 
birds met farther south along the 
West African Coast, its linnet-like 
song is an echo of the bird-voices of 
the gardens of Europe. (C. J. Cornish, 
in “Animal Artisans”. 





his head in a pathetic negative, “I’m 
broke—went through all my cash in the 
last week of the hols, and the pater 
wouldn’t fork out any more.” 

“Same here!” sighed Stiffy resignedly. 

Auntie looked from one to the other 
with a sort of superior scorn. 

“S’pose I’ll have to be the goat!” he 
said regretfully. “I’ve only got a bob 
rayself, but let’s come and blow that 
now!" He led the way, and the others 
were not slow to follow. The whole 
trio, however, had beer plunged into a 
very thoughtful mood. It was simply 
terrible! Only a shilling between the 
three—and a whole term to go! Of 
course there was the shilling a week 
pocket money which the house master 
distributed every Saturday. But that 
was not likely to go far. 

“Something ‘ll have to be done about 
raising money for our next blow-out,” 
grunted Stiffy reflectively. 

Stiffy’s reference was to a custom of 
llong standing in Benton College, where 
the three friends took the lead, at the 
beginning of each term, in raising 
funds for a spread among the boys in 
their dormitory. 

“That’s all very well, my impractical 
youth!” replied Spider, with the toler- 
ant patience of a father, ‘‘but—what?” 

“Yes—wwWlat?” echoed Auntie, his irre- 
pressible cheeriness for -cnce almost 
banished in face of this terrible pre- 
dicament. Only a shiling between the 
three! 

“Oh—er—well—er—s’pose we make 
some-money!” suggested Stiffy, with an 
airy, comprehensive wave of the hand. 

“Capital,” announced Spider impres- 
Sively, “is indispensable to the rapid 
accumulation of wealth!” 

“Now we know!” said Auntie, grin- 
ning across the whole broad expanse of 
his rubicund countenance. 

“Dunno so much about that!” return- 
ed Stiffy, in contradiction of Spider’s 
assertion. “There ought to be some 
\way to wangle a merry fortune out of 
our innocent schoolfellows!” 

“What, you mean—er—take 
down, sort of?” enquired Auntie. 

“No fear. Of course not,” said Stiffy 
emphatically. ‘What I mean is to—er, 
sort cf—er—well, five ’em something 
for their money—-see?” 

“They'll probably want it!” remarked 
Spider dryly. ‘ 

“But the question is,’’. continued 
Stiffy, “how are we to do it?” 

“Let’s all think!” suggested Spider, 
and, burying his brow behind his hands, 
he set a worthy example. : 

“Mind something doesn’t ‘bust, Spider, 
m'lad!”” warned the frivolous Auntie. 

“How do other people make money?” 
demanded Stiffy. ‘If they can, surely 
there’s nothing to stop /us!” 

“Make money?” grinned Auntie. “Oh, 
there’s lots of ways, Play a saxaphone 
or a trombone or anything else you 
don’t know how to -play, outside 
people’s places. They always give you 
something te go away. At least, that’s 


them, 
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what some josser or other told me. 
Then, some people make money by sell- 
ing things—you know, cabbages and 
bootlacés, motor cars, pictures, houses, 
bottles, and everything like that!” 

“I see!’ said Stiffy, scathingly, “and 
“may I ask where those motor cars and 
eabbages and, and—oh, all those things 
came from in the first place?” 

“Dunno,” replied Auntie vagtely. 
“S’pose they must get them before they 
can sell them.” 

Ali this time Spider had been think- 
in 
Tabs wonderful what a sharp intel- 
lect ‘ll do,’’ he remarked suddenly, 
straightening himself and his tie with 
an “alone I did it!” expression. “I’ve 
thought of the very thing!” . 

“Well?” encouraged Stiffy.. Spider 
always needed encouragement before 
he could be induced to disclose his 
latest brain wave. 

“To collect some cash, I mean. 
Couldn’t we rig up some sort of a 
side show? Something like a hoop- 
la, only without things like that- to 
‘ring’ !” 

“How d’you mean. Couldn’t have 
a hoop-la without anything to hoop!” 
derided Stiffy. ‘Silly ass!” 

Spider thought again for a moment. 
“We could have a single sort of peg,” 
he announced at length, “and a dézen 
or so rings for the chaps to throw on 
it. They could. ” 

“That’s quoits!”” broke in Stiffy, dis- 
gustedly, 

“Yes! Someone else invented that— 
several years ago,” said Auntie inno- 
cently. 

“They could be charged so much a 
half dozen shots, say, and get so 
much of their money back for each 
time they got one on the peg,” went 
on the unperturbed Spider. ‘It does 
sound like quoits, now you mention it 
Well, p’raps we could camouflage it 
somehow.” 

“Yes, disguise it as a Mexican ad- 
miral,” suggested Auntie, edging away 
from any possible retribution. Spider 
was beginning to get touchy. 





“Oh, all right!” hé snapped testily, - 


“Tm the only chap here gwith any 
brains, and when I try to pull you out 
of a fix you get funny about it!” 

“Auntie,” commanded Stiffy,. “cease 
thy cackle, and let the man explain 
his money-making wheeze. But where 
are we going to get these quoits from, 
Spider?” he added, turning to the 
creative brain of the party. But that 
was a thing which Spider had omit- 
ted to consider. This he admitted, 
and called for suggestions. : 


“Tell you what!”’ said Auntie sud- 


aenly. “We could have. target and 
some darts, instead of the quoits 
stunt. Make the darts out of pens, 


and if we—that is, you, Spider—made 
a sketch of ‘Old Bluebottle’s’ dial, it’d 
be a jolly pouplar target! Every kid 
in the house would rush a chance to 
raise a few pimples on oid Bliehottle’s 
rosy cheeks.”’ 

It should be explained that ‘Blue- 
bottle’ ’was a ro#und and ‘rather 
pleasant-looking master, who belied 


his appearance by exercising an un-. 


relenting ‘discipline over every boy 
under his authority. 

“Spiffing!’’ applauded Stiffy, slap- 
ping the author of this brilliant 
scheme so heartily over the shoulders 
that the unfortunate Auntie nearly 
choked over the remains of a jam- 
puff which he had been intermittently 
masticating as he spoke. The trio had 
by now completed their purchases at 
the “tuck-shcp” and were on their 
way back to the house. 

So it was, by lite suggestions and 
improvements, that the  get-rich- 
quick scheme developed. ‘ 

Next afternoon found Stiffy busily 
at work in the carpentry shed, where 


‘Stiffy, 


‘The office-bearers 


he was allowed the run of the place 
by virtue of the fact that he was an 
aileged pupil thereof. In a few days 
the mysterious apparatus at which he 
worked was completed, 1nd it was then 
handed over to Spider, who set to 
work with a box of water-color paints 
and any amount of enthusiasm. 

In the interval Auntie busied him- 
self b¥ collecting, by means both fair 
and foul, every tennis ball oq which 
he could lay his eager hands. In less 
than a week everything was ready 
for the launching of the great scheme 
—except the unsuspecting victims. 

These unfortunates were first aware 
that something was afoot when they 
saw Stiffy and Spider laboring up the 
passage to the common-room with the 
queer contrivance on which they had 
bein Leen engaged in fashioning 
Auntie brought up the rear, his arms 
burdened with a pile of tennis balls. 
He wore a look of joyful expectancy. 
Soon, drawn by curiosity, quite a 
small crowd gathered in the wake of 
the curious-looking apparatus, re- 
garding it and its creators with 
mingled interest and distrust. 

“What's that you’ve got, 
demanded one. 

“A mouse-trap!”’ returned Stiffy. He 
was clever. By keeping their curios- 
ity well stimulated, Stiffy realised that 
they would have a better chance of 
securing patrons to start the ball 
rolling, as it were. 

So the gradually swelling proces- 
sion reached the door of the common 
room—first Stiffy and Spider, Bearing 
in front the weird. painted arrange- 
ment in a manner reminiscent of some 
ancient religious rite. Then fol- 
lowed Auntie, looking—with his pile 
of tennis bails—like an ‘embryo Cin- 
quavalli, and last, but. as far as the 
hopes of the trio wege, concerned, not 
least, came the innocent lambs to the 
shearing. 

Questions were hurled in a profuse 
hail at the financiers as they turned 
into the common room, but these were 
turned aside with astute, non-commit- 
tal answers. 

“Where’s the best place?” muétered 
ruminatively. “Straight up and 
down, I s’pose!’’ 

“That's right!” agreed Spider, in a 
careful undertone. “They’ S have 
further to throw, then!” 

The curious, audience stood, and 
watched the preparations with grow- 
ing astonishment. They sensed ex- 
citement. Thén someone keener 
than the rest was seized with. an in- 


Stiffy ?” 





.<8piration. 


“New game, is it, Stiffy?” 

“Tt A” said Stiffy shortly, “but you 

“More. a ‘trial of skill and judgment 
than a mere game!” interrupted Spi- 
der loftily, feeling-that Stiffy had let 
down their contraption rather cheaply 
in his description thereof. 

“Anyhow,” went on Stiffy, silencing 
Spider with a glare, “‘we’ve got it up 
for the benefit of you chaps. You see, 
we’re charging threepence for half a 
dozen shots, and you’ve got to try and 
knock the masters down .... 

“How d’you mean?’ demanded one 
of the crowd. 

“Our  benefit—threepence a go—I 
like that!” sniffed another nasty mind- 
ed onlooker. 

Stiffy decided to ignore the mercen- 
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MERRI ROVERS’ CLUB 

At Northcote (Vic.) the Merri 
Rovers’ Pals’ Club has been formed. 
are: Don Smith, 
captain; George Cronin, secretary; 
. Hogloud, treasurer; and I. Ken- 
ward, football coach. Pals in the 
district who are interested are invited 
to write to the secretary, 9 Aberdeen 
grove, Northcote. 


other 


ary youth and confine his attention 
to the questioner who was obviously 
interested, though perhaps a little at 
sea. 

“Well,” he began, “see those colored 
things standing up there? Well, those 
are s’posed to be paintings of the aif- 
ferent masters...... 

“Supposed to be?” interfected Spi- 
der hotly; “they are—and jolly fine 
likenesses, at that!” 

A roar of laughter greeted Spider’s 
spirited defence of his artistic tatents, 
Stiffy was unmoved. 

“Tf you don’t know which is which,” 
he went on, addressing the assembly 
in general, “you can walk up and read 
their names. They’re printed under- 
neath, aren’t they, Spider?” 

Spider snorted his resentment. Tak- 
ing Stiffy at his word, the curious 
questioner, accompanied by one or 
two of his cronies, went up and 
gathered round the wooden apparatus, 


with the object of ascertaining the 
truth of Stiffy’s assertion. What 
they sdw was a sort of cabinet be- 
tween four and five feet in height. 
On the top was.a row of dummy 
wooden figures, carved from 
flat pieces of deal and 
strengthened behind with a lin- 
ing of tin. The faces were paint- 


ed to the best of Spider’s ability, and 
the figures were so hinged and sprung 
that a heavy knock in the right place 
would cause then: to fall flat, whjJe a 
lighter hit would allow them to re- 
sume their upright, grinning pose in 
the most exasperating manner. In 
short, something similar may be seen 
as a side show at almost any carnival 
er fete, 

Edmunds—the ‘one who had first 
evinced curiosity on the- subject of 
the dummy figures—-experimented on 
them with his closed fist, knocking 
them all hack in turn until Stiffy’s 
angry protest stayed his hand. 

“Don’t be an ass!” warned. Stiffy, 
“you'll bust ’em all up!” 

“We'll knock all the paint off, -you 
mean!” lamented Spider, gazing “‘ov- 
ingly on the result of his handiwork. 

Fdmunds, as the boys crowded _ be- 
hind him, examined che figures vlose- 
ly. They were crude, but bore a most. 
comical resemblance to certain mas- 
ters. “Bluebottle”’ had the place of 
“honor” in the centre. 

Though .the relations hetween the 
masters and the boys of Benton Col- 
lego were such as they should be in 
all colieges, the latter hugely enjoyed 
the humor of the situation, and burst 
into roars of laughter. 


“When you've nosed the figures 
enough,” announced Stiffy, ‘perhaps 
_ some of you’d like a shot. Here are 


” 





“Not at threepence, thanks!” inter- 
rupted Edmunds. 
“But you haven’t heard all the rules 


‘ yet,” protested Stiffy, fearful at the 
threatened failure of their great 
scheme. “See, there are prizes. Well, 


not exactly prizes,” he added uncer- 
tainly; “but if you knock old ‘Blue- 
bottle’ out you get your money back 
doubled 

“Easy worth it!” grinned Auntie 
encouragingly. He had deposited his 
load of tennis balls in a corner and 
taken up an impressive attitude be- 
side his two friends. 

“Shut up!” snapped Stiffy. He went 
on: “You get your money back 
doubled, I said,’”’ he repeated, with the 
object of impressing the fact on the 
minds of his hearers. “If you hit any 
three you get your ‘spons’ 
doubled just the same 

“Three!” ejaculated Edmunds, dis- 
gustedly. ‘‘That’s pretty hard, isn’t 
it?” 

“Oh, 
put in Auntie airily. 
chance, y’know!” 

“If you knock down only two other 








4 
sporting —- merely sporting!” 
“Must take a 
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figures,” continued Stiffy, 
your money back!” 

“What — doubled?” 
munds, eagerly. 

“No, of course not!” snapped Stiffy, 
testily. “This isn't a benefit matinee. 
You get it back—and jolly lucky, 
too! If you hit one other figure or 


“you get 
queried Ed- 


miss altogether, we stick to the 
money. Get me?” 

“Don’t see why you should!” 
grumbled Edmunds, who, as_ usual, 


had a good deal to say. ‘Bloomin’ lot 
of rook that’s what you are!” 

“Don’t see why we should?’ echoed 
Stiffy, indignantly. “Where d’you 
think we're going to get the money to 
give back double to the chaps that 
hit ‘Biuebottle’ or any other two? 
You must think a chap’s a mouse!” 

Edmunds grunted. He was only 
partly convinced. Two or three of the 
others shuffled hesitatingly forward, 
glanced doubtfully at one another, and 
then stoppéd. 

“Come on, now!” said Stiffy encour- 
agingly. ‘The show's open. Anyone 
want a shot?” 

There was a moment of suspense. 
Then Stiffy caught sight of a youns- 
ster whese hand fidgetted uncertainly 
in his pocket. Stiffy seized the op- 
portunity. 







The ball shot above 
tts mark ... hitting 
the real Blnebottle 
square and solid on 
the tip of his promi- 
nent nose. 


“Come on, Simpson,’ he said. “TI 
know you're itching to have a go at 
old ‘Bluebottie!’ Think of the cuts 
he gave you last term!” 

Simpson moved uneasily under the 
Blances that were directed at him, 
and blushed a bright scarlet. But he 


did not step forward. 
“Did they hurt much, Simpy?” in- 
quired Auntie, with such solicitous 


sympathy that the ever-increasing 
crowd of onlooks was provoked to 
a burst of loud laughter. That. settled 
it. Young Simpson, his face a burn- 
ing flame of red, stepped up to Auntie. 
The cheery grin died with astonishing 
rapidity from Auntie’s face, and he 
backed hastily away. But Simpson's 
next words reassured him. 

“Here, Vil have half a dozen!” he 
said sheepishly. . 

The trio gasped in concerted relief. 
The spell had been broken. After 
that all was plain sailing, for the 
game caught on. Some of the better 
ericketers came near to breaking the 
bank once or twice, but as patronage 
increased the trio made more from 
the feebe efforts of the less skilful 
than they lost to the prowess of the 
tirst eleven men—which was as they 
had planned. By tea time the en- 


terprising youngsters were happy in 
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“mine the room. 


the consciousness of a substantial and 
increasing profit, and by the next day 
the scheme was established on a 
popular, basis. : ‘ 

Had it cometo the ears of any ‘mqs- 
ters, of course, the thing would nave 
immediately been stopped and ' 
criginators punished. But the mas- 
ters were seldom seen in the general 
common-room, so that Stiffy and his 
two pals considered themselves pretty 
safe from official interference. 

It was on the fourth day that 
trouble came, when the popularity of 
the new attraction had reached its 
zenith. The “gallery,” as Stiffy proud- 
ly termed it, was placed lengthways 
in the common room, so that patrons 
took their shots from the corner ad- 
jacent to the door, while the targets, 
on their stout supports, stood in front 
of the two huge windows which light- 
ed the room. To prevent damage to 
the latter they were always kept up, 
a piece of sacking being placed loose- 
ly across the top of the frame to pro- 
tect the glass. Between the top of 
the targets and the bottom of the 
sack was @ narrow space. through 
which enough light filtered to illu- 
Stiffy was particu- 
lariy satisfied with this scheme of 
things, since it caused a bright glare 
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immediately behind the targets, 

this was not exactly conducive to good 

shooting. 
At this 


particular time, however, 


the shooting was without doubt very , 


Hammond, the best fieldsman 
in the school eleven, had bought two 
dozen shots, and with them he had 
succeeded in knocking ‘“Bluebottie’ 
down five times—which meant that 
Stilfy and his pals were losers ta the 
extent of eighteenpence. 


good. 


Needless to say, they were not jabiae 


Jant. But soon Hammond tired,-and 
his shooting went off. He stopped. 

“Think Tll retire,” he said with 
a grin. The trio each breathed a 
sigh of relief. 


The next candidate was a youngster. 


with a lot of enthusiasm but very 
little skill, 
type the money-makers most encou- 
raged. He had a dozen shots with- 
ont hitting anything, and seemed as 
though about to retire in disgust. 1 

But Auntie was on the watch for 
this opportunity. 

“Flim! Don’t quite seem to have the 
knack,” 
kindly patronage. “See, you want ta 
throw straight from the shouldori” 
The crowd gathered closer, for 
Auntie was reputed as a svod shot, 
and his free practice on the “gallery” 
during slack periods had made him 
an expert. ‘Musn’t hold 


J your arm 
either, Let it sort of fling round. 
Took, I’ show you—bet I tit old 
EBlveboitie first go!” ey 

And Auntie was as good as his 


word—if not better! 

“Watch!” he said, 
ball. They watched, 

Auntie steadied himself, took aim, 
and fired the ball with ail the strength 
of his arm. At the same moment a 
shadow fell across the window. 
Straight as a dart went the ball. but 
flew a trifle high. The shadow deve- 
loped into semething more material. 
The ball shot above its mark, miss- 
ing the effigy of Binebottle by a 
couple of inches—and hitting the real 
Bluebottle square and soiid, on the tip 
of his prominent nose! 

“Jerusalem!” gasped Auntie, in ter- 
vified alarm. They all heard Blue- 
bottle’s surprised exclamation as the 
master vanished from the window. 
Attracted by the noise as he passed, 
he had probably been curious to -ag- 


picking up a 





“STUCK UP!” 


and 


-in-a husky whisper. 


which was exactly the - 


‘purported 


he,remarked with an air of. 


certain what was going on in the 
common room. 

As the boys waited in | paralysed 

silence he burst in at the door, and 
--horror. of horrors — he held a 
biood-stained: handkerchief to a gory 
nose. .. 
“Bluebottle himself!” gasped Stiffy 
A realisation of 
the full meaning of this calamity was 
slowly dawning upon him. 

“What is the meaning of this. oltt- 
rageousS assault?” roared the  out- 
raged and assaulted master.. “Who is 
the culprit .. the ... the reprobate . -. 
the villainous young miscreant who 


dares to bombard me with... with 
stones?” 
There was a creepy silence. The 


master’s infuriated glare turned from 
one to the other of the assembled 
boys, and then to the pile of balls. 
His eyes widened as he gazed at them. 
Then—awful moment—he saw for the 
first time the targets, with his own 
likeness in the centre. 
‘Stiffy groaned in an agony of sus- 
pense. Auntie’s normally: bright color 
had given place to a chalky white. 
Spider alone retained his presence of 


mind. 


/Er—it was quite an accident, sir,” 
he ere “you see—” 

“Don’t bother to explain!”’ inter- 
rupted the master,‘in tones that were 
suddenly icy. He walked up and ex- 
amined the painted effigy of himself. 
Stiffy felt his teeth chattering. 

“H'm, I think I understand all!” re- 
marked the master, in that same cold 
relentless tone that the boys knew 
meant trouble—and trouble of an’ ex- 
tremely unpleasant nature. ‘And who 
is responsible for this—for this—er— 
cheap form of amusement?” 
ad am, sirt” confessed Stiffy, with 
commendable alacrity, considering 
that his teeth were chattering within 


Cre 


. his head. 


“Me, too, sir!” chipped in Auntie, 
recovering his ‘irrepressible spirits in 
spite of everything. ‘In fact, sir,” he 
continued, with a calm insolence which 
took the breath of the onlookers com- 
pletely away, “it was me that hit ‘you 


in the eye, sir!” 


“T regret to say, sir,” said Spider, 
with an expression of doleful repent- 
ance, “that I was also connected with 
this—er—enterprise!” 

“Is that all—are there any more of 
you? Be 


Receiving no answer, the master, 
with a last glare at the grinning audi- 
ence,. turned on his neel. 

“SoHlow me!” he snapped, and the 
trio trooped out of the room. ‘ 


*.Ten minutes later -the boys came 
slowly and  sorrowfull} downstairs 
again. ‘Their expressions were rueful 


and their hides were sore. 

Young Simpson was standing, with 
a cheerful smile on his face, at the 
foot of the stairs. 

“Say, Stiffy,’ he remarked, “Old 
‘Bluebottle’ passed the cuts on to vou 
jas time, didn’t he?” The youngster 

dged away as he spoke, just in time 
fe “avoid a vicious outward thrust. of 
Stiffy’s boot. “Did they hurt much, 
Auntie?” the fleeing boy called back, 
in exact imitation of Auntie’s own 
tones, as he. disappeared dawn the 
passage. 

But the trio had made quite a small 
pile from no canvital—which was all 
they had set out to do, and there were 
ample funds for the quarterly spread, 
which was a brilliant success, 

oo © 


“GIEADS OF THE NATIONS” 

Twelve National types are depicted 
on Page 20 in our last issue. ‘Com- 
petitors are asked to identify them. 
Entries will be received up til Sep- 
tember 30. This competition is open 
to all readers of “Pals.” Forty prizes 
will be awarded; 25 will be cash prizes 
of 5/ each, and the others will consist 
of books by popular authors. If more 
than 40 competitors send in correct 
lists, the prizes will be awarded to 
these among them whose entries are 
judged to be the neatest. 

3 

West Brunswick (Vic.) branch has 
changed its name to Royal Park “Pals” 
Club, and its cricket team will play in. 
the park during the coming season. The 
secretaries (J. H. Griffiths and C. Hard) 
report the club is “going O.K., and 
looking forward to a successful cricket 
season.” 


oOo : 

It is proposed to form a ranen of 
the club at Dubbo, N.S.W., for boys 
under 14 years of age. Pals who wish 
to join are invited to communicate 
with Mervyn Stephens, ‘“Kyamba,” 
Wingwarrast, Dubbo. 

LORROMECA 

Parramatta (N.S.W.) branch of the 
club is “getting on famously,” reports 
J. Pearce (Victoria street, Parramatta). 
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ROM all States come reports of 
good progress in the Scout 
movement, but so far the best 
results are to be seen in Victoria and 
New South Wales. The New South 
Wales Scouts are doing excellent work 
all through. They pay close atten- 
tion to pioneering, tramp camping, 
and bush work. 

Recently some fine bridge-building 
was carried out by a body of scouts, 
when a span of 50ft. was bridged, the 
structure being strong enough to 
bear ordinary  traftic. In Victoria 
there are half a dozen troops close to 
Melbourne doing fine work in cross- 
country week-end tramp camps. One 
troop in particular that takes every 
opportunity to do this kind of work 
recently made a trip, which extend- 
ed over 24 hours, without meeting one 
person. All that time they were tra- 
velling by map and compass, and 
camped overnight in the heart of the 
bush. .This troop has been through 
most interesting country in the 
course of its tramps, and the Scouts 
who took part have never failed to 
enjoy themselves. More knowledge is 
gained from one week-end spent in 
this manner than in six months’ gheo- 
retical work in the club room 

The great gathering at the 
International Jamboree’ in 
England showed what a tre- 
mendous grip the Scout 
movement has all over the 
world, and those who were 
fortunate enough to be at the 
Jamboree had an experience 
which will live always in 
their memory. There is 
nothing to prevent the spirit 
of the Jamboree helping 
Australian Scouts, and that 
can be accomplished by more 
frequent exchanges of visits 
between interstate Scouts, 
At present it is a rare thing 
to meet Scouts from other 
States, but when they do ap- 
pear they can be sure of a 
hearty welcome. 

A week of companionship 
is all that is needed to ce- 
ment the comradeship of In- 
terstate Scouts, and if seve- 
ral troops made visits dur- 
ing the Christmas camping 
season, whem a trek could be 
made through the camping 
areas, they would not only 
see some very fine country,\ 
but would have a ‘‘jolly good 
time.” The expense of the 
trip would be small, and the money 
could be raised without much difficulty 
by means of concerts, bazaars, and 
other entertainments, arranged by the 
Scouts themselves. 

Troops desirous of carrying out in- 
terstate visits should get busy right 
away. They should put themselves in 
toach with the Headquarters of the 
State they desire to visit, and will then 
be place@ in communication with a 
Troop or Troops whose business it will 


be to see that billets are arranged for 


and a programme drawn up for the 
visitors, in order that the time may be 
well spent. But begin to make ar- 
rangements right away, because it-is 
not fair to the people who put the visi- 
tors up to have a rush at the last 
minute. Such visits would prepare the 
way for a really representative party 
being sent to the next Jamboree, in ad- 
dition to putting scouting in Australia 
on a sounder footing. 

In all States the complaint is often 
heard that cadet training and seout- 
ing do not work in harmony. This 
is not as it should be. Although the 
aims of the two movements ‘differ 
widely, there is quite a lot of useful 
training to be found in both organi- 
sations. 

Scouts who are also cadets have a 
big advantage over boys who are not 
scouts, as they know Many useful 
things of which the other chap is 
ignorant. Therefore, the scout has 
more chance of promotion and of se- 
curing specialised jobs. The scout 
who just plugs along in the cadets and 
makes no progress usually has only 
himself to blame. 

Take your scout ideals into the 
cadet movement, and you will feel the 
difference at once. Stand out from 


the crowd in some way, even if it is 





“STRIKING THE TRAID!” 


only. as the best dressed cadet on 
parade. If you keep up your scout- 
baa tre the cadets you cannot help being 
a bit above the other fellow, and the 
effort will soon bring its reward. 

Of coufse, the other chap will grin, 
but his laugh will not matter the week 
after next, so don’t worry if he does. 
Instead, just remember the meaning 


_ of the Scouts’ badge, as follows:— 


The three points serve to remind 
you of the three divisions of your 


<2) 


a 


sou 


UV 


“Pals” is the Official Organ of 
the P Australian Boy Scouts’ 
Association (Victorian Section) 


Scout oath; the two stars, like the 
keen eyes of the scout, which should 
see everything; the motto, with its 
ends curled up like the corners of a 
Scout’s smiling mouth; and the knot 
hanging to remind you of your good 
turn daily. 
oo @ 


Two Parlor Tricks 


The following parlor trick requires 
no skill or special apparatus. Neverthe- 
less, the effect is astonishing. 
yourself some little distance from the 
audience. On the table, in front of 
you, place half a dozen small sheets 
of paper and a pencil. Then invite 
the audience to name, say, a promin- 
ent cricketer. When a name is men- 
tioned, write it down on one of the 
sheets of paper. Call for another name, 
and write it on another sheet. Repeat 
this process until each of the six sheets 
of paper has the name of a cricketer 
written on it. 

Next fold each paper separately, and 
drop them all into a hat. The hat is 
shaken so as to shuffle the contents, 
and a member of the audience is asked 
to pick out one of the folded papers, 
and, without opening it, hold it tightly 
in his hand. The other five folded 
papers are then burned on a plate, 
and you inform the audience that you 
can read in the ashes the name 
written on the selected paper. 
On your announcing the name, 
the paper is opened .by the hol- 
der, who will invariably find 
that you are right. 

The secret is that you write 
down the first name given to 
you, and after that, no matter 
what names may be called out, 
you write on each of the napers 
the one first given. 

After performing this trick 
you will probably de asked to 
repeat it. Instead of courting 
detection by doing 30, hand the 
pencil to the curious one,. and 
ask him secretly to write down 


figures, and beneath them the 
same number backward. He is 
then to substract the smaller 
number from the larger 
and divide the difference 
by nine. Tell him to cross out 
one of the two figures forming 
the resuJt, and to tell you the 
other. You can then immedi- 
ately name the figure which he 
crossed out, because it will al- 
ways been the sarhe as the one 
he announced. -For. instances - 
Any number of three dif- 


ferent figures .. .. .. 651 
Write the number back- 

WAT foe ca Aine toate ee 
Subtract the smaller from 

the larger .. 1. 6. 4. ee 
Divide by nine .. ~. 99495 


Result is always two simi- 
lar flgures .. 01. 2. 0. 55 
Therefore, if he crosses out one fig- 
ure, and telis you the other, he is ac- 
tually telling you the figure he cross- 
ed out. 


Seaty 


any number of three different 
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Bernard Horder (15 Pedder st., Launceston, 
Tas.).—]2 monthiy issues of ‘‘Kodakery”’ 
nagazine (Feb., 1920, to Jan,, 1921), for re- 
cent stamp catalogue. - 

BE. W. Newton (Spring Vale rd., Tunstall, 
Vie.).—_Three good boys’ books or 1000 stamps 
for two badges 17th Lancers (British). 

Don. O’Brady (Albert st., Creswick, Vic.). 
—Stamps with other readers; also comics for 
slaps. 

W. Shiclds (Bambra rd. and Rotoru si., 
Caulficld, Vic.). — ‘Pirates of the Prairies’ 
and ‘Football Fragments’ for mixed cigar- 
ette cards. ‘ 

:J. F. Nelson (78 Male st., Brighton, Vic.)-- 
Magic lantern and slideS, also pocket type- 
writer, for eauivalent, 

“A Reader’ (27 Stirling st., Footscray, 
Vic.).—“‘Chums Annual’ (1919), box of water- 
color paints, Cosmopolitan stamp album and 
parts of Mecoino (Nos. 0, 1 and 2), for cinc- 
inatograph and film. 

E. Whyker (611 Windermere st., Ballarat, 
Vic.).—-A hevtograph, in good order, 136 Aus- 
tralian stamps, and 75 mixed foreign stamps 
for gcod fvU-sized cricket bat, ‘“Chums” or 
“Boys’ Own Annual;’” also, book on essay 
writing fo work on cricket, 

Jack H, Seward (22 Kintore st., Camber- 
well, Vic.).—12 monthly parts of “Chums” 
(1918-20) for 100) good stamps; also, set of 
“British Eimpire Series’? for equivalent in 
stamps. , 

John Moloney (Rathdewnie, via Beaudesert, 
Qid.).—100 cigarette cards and three good 
books for two telegraphic receivers and two 
homie made transmitters. 

A.F.C. (89 Albert st, E, Brunswick, Vic.).— 
Cinrmatograph, ‘Daisy’ air rifle, electric 
torch without battery, and 25 numbers of 
“Pals” for ventrilocuial head. 

Willie Pape (Looney st., Rutherglen, Vic.). 
~-16) cigarette cards for some foreign stamps. 

i. Wilson (Jamestown, S. Aus.).—‘‘Motor 
(Mcchanics’ Jlandbook,’? book on motor- 
cycles, leather watth case, good pocket wai- 
let, leather purse, bicycle oil Jamp and Ja- 
crosse racquet for golf stick in good order. 

J, Taylor (57 Hoddle st., North Richmond, 
Vic.),—-Electric torch, without battery, for 
e:garette cards. | 

Reg. Pascoe (9 Auburn rd., Auburn, Vic.). 
~The Hidden Children” for “Martin Rat- 
ter,” “Chums” for “B.O.P.,” and stamps 
with cther pals, Write for particulars. 

Jack Kroger (21. Bambra rd., Caulfield, 
Vic.).—Various kinds of marbles, including 
agates and geen agates, fur ‘‘Paradise 
Lost’’ (books & or 4). : 

Harold Parker (364 Park st., South {Mcl- 
‘bourne, Vic.).—“Brave TProthers,”” also 1 
numbers “Nelyon Lee Library" for equiva- 
ent. 

UR. Eddington (45 Railway place, Footscray, 
Vie,)--Electrie torch for equivalent in foreign 
avd colonial stam:.s. 

i. Bates (7 Lang st., South Yarra, Vie)— 
A scout's Knife and two Philips’ electric 
&lobes (52 and 60 c.p.) for electric torch with 
bulb and battery. ! 


IW. G9 View st., Bendigo, Vic.)— “Pals,” 
Nos, 1 to 25 for complete lessons on ven- 
triloquism. : g 

Mansell Evans (Broome Crescent, Won- 


thagei, Vic.)—''Daisy” air rifie, model aero- 
plane, sct of kliptiko, roller skates, 12 war 
buttons and 60 silk cards for boy's bicycle. 

C. W. Chandler (Woodend, Vie.)—18 forcign 
stamps ,including French, Italian revenuc, 
Dutch and New Zealand, for 19 good N.S.W. 
stamps. 

J. BE, Naughton (28 William st.. Yarraville, 
Vic.).—"Little Hustler’ elec. motor, with re- 
versing swiich, ‘Daisy’ air rifle five sheets 
drawings and instructicns for making model 
aeroplanes, for small lathe (3in. centre). 

A. rates (43 Kent #d., Surrey Ilills, Vic.)— 
Two tyres (28 x 1%) and tubes, abmost new, 
for boxing gloves; also back and front wheels 
with break for equivalent. 

R. S. Panton (Holdsworth ave., Greenwich, 
N.S.W.).—No. 2 Meccano for good, full sized 
spring bat. 

W. J. Sandford (Victorai st., Nhbill, Vic.)— 
Bicycle tube for wristiet watch in good order. 

Allan Smarit (803 Raglan st., Ballarat, V.) 
—Motor horn, 50 marbles, “Lost in the 
Rockies,” and fishing reel for goed folding 
er Brownie camera, ; 

H. W. Halse (North Parade, Jamestown, 
S. Aust.).—Queensland for Tasmanian stampa, 

N. LL. Nankervis (Glenowen, Alma Rd., 
Camberwell, Vic.).—‘‘Roxs’ Own Conjuring 
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The object of “Pals” Exchange 
is to enable mutually satisfactory 
exchanges to be made. Readers 
are requested to co-operate by . 
making their exchanges as equal 
as possible. Those who offer to 
make exchanges must forward for 
publication their private address. 
In future no offer to exchange 
will be inserted if the address is 
limited to a post office. 


————$—____________—_» 


Book”? or 150 assorted stamps for ‘“‘The Lit- 
tle Black Princess’? or another book by Mrs 
Gunn, 

L. Heyman (Jooradin, S. Gippsland, Vic.}.— 
Traps and magazines for equivalent. 

N. Bigelow (Kangaroo Itd., Sth. Oakleigh, 
Vic.).—*“Pals’? Nos. 1 to 26 tor electrical ap- 
paratus (wire from induction coils preferred). 

K. Jones (Tunstall, Vic.),—23 cal. shot gun 
(25/), perfect order, for Australian tokens. 

L, Durant (6 Rowell Ave., Camberwell, 
Vic.).--589 foreigu stamps for 8 ‘‘lyre bird,’’ 
N.S.W. and a 6d ‘“‘laughing jackass.’’ 

Baker (Saddleworth, S. Aust.).—A magic 
janitora, a No, 1 Meccano and literature for 
cerert in good order, 

F. Griggs (51 Yurong St., Hyde Park, Syd- 
neVy).—Pair boxing gloves, fishing rod and 
ceel, six fishing lines’, variety hooks and two 
torch cases for induction coil, vacuum tube 
and Wimshurst machine or wireless receiv- 
ing set. 

L. Horner (68 Bennett street, North Fitz- 
roy, Vic.).—New riding saddle for gents’ free 
wheel bicycle. 

R. L. Crivellt (‘Arron,’? Albert Park, Vic.). 
—~Varied French stamy;s for current Austra- 
lian stamns, valve over 3d. 

Cecil Ward (Chetwynd, via Casterton, Vic.). 
—Ne. 0 Meccano fer good smal! electric torch 
with battery. 
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Sidney Lowe (2 Keith St., Port Pirie West, 
S. Aus.).—®% ‘‘Gems,’’ two books, pocket- 
knife and packet playing cards for best offer 
of foreign stamps. 

A. Wallis (Box 39, P.O, Shepparton, Vic.).— 
Boys’ literature for stamp album. 

S. Dean (7 Lawson St., St. Kilda, Vic.).— 
An electric motor for folding Kodak in good 
order. 

‘“‘A Reader’ (12 Henry St., Geelong East, 
Vic.).—Five cigarette cards for every three 
approved foreign starups. 

A, R. Cooke (‘‘Kioto,’’ Keston Ave., Mos- 
man, Sydney, N.S.W.).—32 calibre revolver, 
-bullet mould and ehocking coil, complete, 
with aerials, for an automatic or Winchester 
repeater. 

S. Jones (51 Spring street, Geelong West, 
Vie.)—English harp, with playing instrac- 
tions, water wings, disc record and needles 
Match IL football cover, cap sun, fishing 
line, sovereign case, fret-work outfit, punc- 
ture outfit, lamp bracket and wet cell for 
good ferret. 

A. Long (c/o. Hackett Bros., Clark gt., 
Richmond, Vic.—N@w stamp album, 500 
foreign stamps, 1000 stamp mounts and 1991 
catalogue fer equivalent. 


NOTICES 


——______________-¢ 





J. Clulow (Moulamein, N.S.W.) — Vest 
pocket Kodak, daylight developing tank, for 
about 100 ‘‘Penuy Populars.”’ - 

Jan M’Donald (c/o C. Mitchell Deieran, 
Mansfield, Vic), — Leather riding pad for 
good tennis racquet. Also 300 forcign stamps 
for electric torch. 

H, A. Purvis (6 Lawrence street, Morning- 
ton, Dunedin, N.Z,) — Stamps with Pals any- 
where. 

R. Begelhole (89 Park st., Northcote, Vic.) 
Boys’ literature for 30 clean 1921 footballers’ 
cig. cards. 

A. M‘Bain (37 St. Elmo road, Ivanhoe, Vic.) 
—No, 1 Meccano, two boys’ books, 80 foreign 
stamps, and 20 old Australian stamps for 
Match II. foothali. 

U. Potter (c/o J. B, Welkiu, Berwick, Vic.) 
—Sect boxing gloves, 13 rabbit nets, fishing 
rod, 1500 cig. cards, bicyele brake and two 
safety razors for bicycle. Also accordeon, 
for gramophone and records for double-bar- 
relled B.L. shot gun (i2in. gauge). 

J. A. Dix (Carmelia,’’ Wood st., West 
End, South Brisbane, Queensland)—65 stamps, 
140 cig. cards, 50 marbles, torch case for No. 
3 Soccer football. Also 28 boys’ papers for 
Nos, 1 to 23 of ‘‘Pals.’”’ 

Ernest Bond (211 Pelham st., Carlton, 
Vic.)—Quarter-plate folding camera, 1916, 
4917, 1918 volumes ‘‘Chatterbox’” and set 
dominoes for mandoline, ukulele or good tone 
violin (case or bcw not necessary) 

E, Hunt (The Manse, Elmore. Vic.)—Three 
boys’ books (worth 10/) and 12 numbers of 
“Pals’’ for lessons on ventriloquism. 2 

L, Rowe (45 Bastings st., Northcote, Vic.) 
—Magic lantern, good order, with 50 slides, 
for stamps or anything useful. 

BE, A. Goding (14 Merri st., BE. Warrnam- 
bool, Vie.J—% m.p, slide valve steam engiae 
for high tensiog magneto and small induc- 
tion coil. Also*pair ages game bantams 
for White Leghorn pullet. 7 

G. Steele (7 Elmbursi rd., Caulfield, Vic.) 
—i) boys’ papers for 300 mixed cig. cards. 
_A. Gibson (88 Dundas st., Thornbury, Vic.) 
—Electric motor and bell push. for razor. 

H, Paynter (11 Scoct st., North Kensington, . 
Adelaide, 8. Aus.).—Boy-proof watch, Rengal 
razgg and safety razor for stamps; also 3d, 
6a, 80, 1/ and 2/ kangaroo stamps for other 
stamps. 

R. H, Cunningham (16 Banool av., Kew. 
Vic.),—Profess. course of ventrsoquisem, No. 
0 Brownie and torch case for veSt pocket 
kodak. : 

W. Alder (One Mile; Gympie, QlId.).—Les- 
fons on ventriloquism and magic flute for 
vest pocket kodak or punching ball; also 
football cover for electric torch. 

R. R. Lawson (State school, Woodford, 
Vie.).—Two back numbers for No. 1 ‘Pals’ 
and colored Xmas supplement. 

C.i Homewood (c/o G. A. List, Lt. Malop 
st., Geelong, Vic.).--‘Chums,” 1916, for “In 
Quest of a Kiagdom” or ‘‘The Secret of the 
Shining Mountain.’”’ 

J. Dawes (Palmerston st., W. Footscray, 
Vie). No, 2 Brownte camera and printing 
frame for pair roller skates. 

KK, Cusworth (6> Park. st., Brunswick Kast, 
Vic.).—"Pals,’ Nos. 1 to 2%, for “Chums’’ 
or boy's book; also 12 magic lantern slides 
Wisin.) for boys’ article. ; 

Ye. H. Swan (124 George st., Fiteroy, Vic.)— 
Scont’s knife, electric torch or equivalent for 
Tasmanian, N.Z. or QueenSland stamps. 


Norman Maskell (The Orchard, Cobrice, 
Vic.).—16 Nos., Vol. 1 “Pals,” 100 cig. cards 
and 25 naval and military decorations for 
sets of cig. cards. : 

A. E.. Burge (Maud st.,, Newstead, Bris- 
bane, Qld.).-Equivalent for leather carrying 
case for No, 2 folding Browne. 

R. Caple (16 Blessington st., St. Kilda, Vic.) 
--Seester and boys’ books for cig. card al- 
bum. © é 

KE. Monger (113 Wilson st.) W. Brunswick, 
Vic,).—No. 1 Meccano and extra parts for 
movipg picture lantern with film. 

H. D. M‘Innes (Dulluh Tinfield, Ganmain, 
N.S.W.).—Nos, 22, 26 and 31 of ‘‘Model En- 
gineer’’ series for Nos. 5, 28, 36 of same 
series. 2 7 

A. Hogan (Yarragon, Vic.).—No, 2 Meccano 
for carbide bicycle lamp and other offer; also 
boys’ literature and book for equivalent, 

K. Imlack (33 Dowling st., Launceston, 
Tae.).—Boys’ literature for ‘‘Pals,’’ No, 3 

Dp. J. Luck (High ‘st., Toowong, Brisbane, 
Qld.).—80 foreign stamps for every 6d kooka- 
burra and 6d N.Z. kiwi stamp; 20 foreige 
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10 foreign stamps 


stamps for 5/ kangaroo; 
for 


for 5d kangaroo; alco foreign stamps 
Pacific Isiand stamps, F 

G. Perry (41 Hotham ect., Seddon, Vic.).— 
Folding No. 2 Brownie enlarger (post-card 
size). Swan founiain pen and 290 marbles for 
geod spring-bat. . 

S. Harris (Templeton st., Castlemaine, Vic.) 

1990 “Holiday Annual’? and assorted boys 
jierature for cricket outfit, 
u W. Whitehead (17 Howard at., Nth. Warr- 
namboal, Vic.)—No. 00 Premo camero, new, 
and film for 6mall electric torch with bat- 
tery. Also 12 ‘‘Boys’ Cinema’’ for game. 

H. “Roach (48 Stirling st., Footscray, Vic.) 
—No. 1 meccano, motor and additional parts 
-for “Chums.”’ Also No, 24% fretwork set for 
émal} electric moter or equivalent. , 

E, Walker (Shire Hall, Carina, via Bris- 
bane).—Australian House Builder for pair 
boy's roller skates, Also, 100 common Aus- 
tralian stamps for any stamp above 2/ and 
500 for any above 10/ or £1. 


H. C. Faber (‘‘Yarragundry,’’ Wagga, 
N.S.W.)—‘‘Boy Layton’s Adventures,” for 
‘Pals’ Nos. 14° to 23. 


A. Steel (Lake rd., Blackburn, Vic.)—Twin 
propellor model monoplane for four porous 
pots. Also 700 Australian stamps for electric 
torch or monoplane and stamps for dynamo. 

H. Richards (‘‘Ballora,’’ High st., Ruther- 
glen, Vic.)—Fulton printing outfit for 20) 
foreign stamps, mixed. 

A. Williams (Woodleigh, Scoresby, Vic.)—~ 
Magic lantern, lamp and 12 slides for pair 
good roller skates. 

L. Sproul (Regent st., Port Fairy, Vie.)— 
Fountain pen and scooter for good Brownie 
camera, 

#&. Dickason (22 Hill et., Hawthorn, Vic.)— 
Universal stamp album and 500 stamps for 
two pair, young pure-bred Carneau pigeons. 
Also 100. stamps for book on squab breeding. 

P. Hehir (10 Plant st., Westgarth, Vic.)— 
Bicycle chain for pair white fantail pigeons. 

F. Stirling (392 Latrobe rt., Melbourne, 
Vie.)—25 foreign and Australian stamps for 
20 Magpie footballer cig. cards, 1921. ; 
A. Dunne (7 Carron st., Coburg, Vic.)— 

‘Meccano No. 1 and extra parts for pair pall- 
bearing roller skates, 

H. Morris (Merton st., Ivanhoe, Vic.)— 
Magic lantern and slides for self-filling foun- 
tain pen. 

C. Wessing (9 Summerhill rd., Hobart, 
Tas.)—Oil bicycle lamp, ‘‘Bluemel”’ pump, 12 
boys’ papers for good cinematograph, donkey 
engine or electric motor. Freight paid both 
ways. 

8. Smith (‘‘Nestor,’”’ Somerville, Vic.)— 
“Little Hustler’ clectric motor, money-box, 
truck axle and literature for equivalent, 

J. Smith (Nestor, Somerville, Vic.).—16 
ferret nets, camera, 40 ‘“‘World’s News,’’ 10 
miagazines, fountain pen, six carntval but- 
tons and Hterature for other articles, 

A Pal (‘Hlenara,”’ 2 Fitzroy st., St. Kilda), 
~All Nos, ‘‘Pals’ except 19 and 33, ‘“Won- 
der Book of Soldters,’’ ‘“‘Chatterbox,’’ 1915, 
boys’ papers and ‘‘Treasure Island” for Noa, 
4 Meccano. 

G. Canham (45 Blair st., E. Brunswick, 
Vic.).— No. 1 Brownlie camera with case, 
leather watch pecket, electric torch and 
pr’nting frame for Wo. 2 Brownle. 

H, T. Rorevear (Esplanade, Devonport W., 
Tas.).--30 good foreign stamps for 100 stamps 
of various Australian States, 2d or over in 
yolue. 

A. Fahey (‘Glenair,” Guootuk, via Cam- 
perdown, Vic.).-—Good cig. cards for atffer- 
ent match brands with pal in N.S.W. 

&.K, (Box 27 Warrnambool, Vic.).--No. 00 
Premo camera for patr red Carneau or Blue 
Bar pigeons, 

G.V. (North Wonthaggi, Vic.).—78 differént 
stamps fer fountain pen or three good rab- 
bit svirs. : 

W. Sandells (Sydney rd., Nth. Coburg, Vic.) 
~—Electric torch and box of paints for 
“Daisy” air rifle or No. 00 auto-Premo 
camera. 

H. Rich (c/o J. H. Riechelt,, Lorquon, Vic.) 
—Bicycle tube, new, for good football. Also 
34 “Nugget Weeklies’? and 28 assorted boys’ 
papers for good album with stamps or mouth 
orgun, % 

flenry Johns (P. Office, Doncaster, Vic.)— 


Equivalent for double extension tripod, 
about 4ft. 

EF. Solomon (18 ‘Gladstone st., Moonee 
Ponds, Vic.)—An_ ‘‘Ajax’’ electric motor, 4 


volts and set of 
Brownie camera, 

H. Ambler (“Valley View,’' Esplanade, 
Alpbington st. Alphington, Vic.)\—271 cig, 
cards, stamp album with S0 stamps and magic 
lantern with 56 slides for No. 1 or 2 Brownie 
cumera With film. 

G. Benson (24 Parnell st.. Eleterawick, 
Viej—2 volumes “Chums” (1918, 1919, 1920), 
for violin in good order. 

G. Brooks (17 Berry st., Richmond, Vic.)— 
Magic lantern, with slides, set boxing Bloves, 


draughts for. a No. i 


boys’ watch (not going), large number books, 
and scouto water bottle for well bred Persian 
kitten, Also three homers (one nesting) for 
punching bali. ; 

A. R. Jones (‘‘Loudoun,”’ York st., St 
Kilda, Vic.)—Small chemistry outfit, flash. 
beakers, test tubes, acids, etc.), for pair gord 
wicketkeeping gloves. Also 60 match brands 


for stamps. : 

B. S. Gillett (25 Beaconsfield pde., St. 
Kilda,, Vic.)—Oil bicycle lamp for bicycle 
parcel carrier. 

J. Cane (‘Bronte,’’ 17 Park st., Ivanho>, 
Vie.)—26 numbers of ‘Pals,’”’ two electric 


batteries, donkey engine, three boys’ books, 
cricket set and bugle for ‘Little Scout” 
rifle. 

B. Ivens (‘‘Dimberoy,’’ Curlewis, N.S.WoO— 
44 cal. Colt revolver for stamp album and 
foreign stamps. 

B. Hutchins (c/o Mr H. Everett, ‘‘Waltham 
Friends and two ‘Nugget Libraries’ fcr 6d 
kookaburra stamp and 8d N.S.W. lyre bird 
gtamp, 

R. J. Middleton (28 Randell street, North 
Perth, W.A.).—Stamps, with ‘Pals’ readers 
in New South Wales, Tasmania, Papua and 
New Zealand. ; 

B. Newnham (61 Powleit street, East Mcl- 
bourne, Vic,).-Stamps, with pals. Also four 
foreign stamps for every 4d Australian, yel- 
low or orange. 

G. Dungan (11 Grafton street, 
Vic.).-Equivalent for Nos. 1, 
“Pals.” 

R. Cameron (‘‘Manuka,’” Coonil crescent, 
Malvern, Vie.).—Telephone veceiver, with 
cord, for small aceumiulator, chemicals or 
chemistry set. 

J. A, La Gerche (173 Waterdale road, Ivan- 
hoe, Vic.).—Two pair of Carneaux pigeons 


Elsteruwick, 
2, and 3 of 


and two pair white Altas, for smal! dynamo 
(suitable for push bicycte) or some elec- 
trical appHance. 

I.. Hynd (196 Barnard street, Bendigo, Vic.) 
—80 foreign stamps for 50 foreign coins or 
108 match brands. 

J. O'Keefe (Garvoc, Vic.)—Game, ‘‘Advan‘e, 


Avstralia,’’ 45 marbles, “The Red Hani 
Riders,” top, and sinker lead, for fishing 
reel, 


J. King (21 Park grove, Middle Park, Vic. 
~—29 furcign stamps for 6d Kookaburra stamp. 
Also combined telephone traasmitter and 
receiver, for 700 foreign stamps. 

S. Fisher (Yaapect, via Rainbow, Vic.).— 
Three -mated pairs common pigeons, for 
mated pair homers. Also mated pair white 
pigeons for pure bred homer cock. 

i. J. ‘Turner (18 Waterloo street, Geelone, 
Vic.}.—Five foreign stamps for each stamp 
of Australian State. Also 10 foreign stamps 
for cach 1/ kangaroo or 4d. orange or yei- 
low King George stamp. 

Cc. Williams (i82 Amess st., North Carlton, 
Vie.).-Granopbone in good order with 12 
eovble-sided records for No. 2 vest pocket 
Kodak camera. 

KE, Frice (22 Albert st., Mconee Ponds, Vic.) 
—‘Chums,”’ 1919, for “Chums Annual” or a 
“Oar” 

1. Rowe (163 Abbetsford st., North Mel- 
bourse, Vic.).—Telephone receiver, for good 
Wireless detector. 

W. A. Rees (Narroi st., Cconamble, U.S.W.) 
—Wilson and Hed's7’s ‘School Chemistry,” 
new, for Poole’s ‘‘Handbcook on Telephones.” 

R. Hayes (Kennedy pde., Brighton, Sand- 
gate, Prisbane, Q’land).—3 clgir bands, all 
dierent, for stawps. 

F. Brookes (34 Stuart street. Malvern, Vic.). 
—<Acetylene gas lamp and pair bicycle 
handles, for equivalent. 
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J. Mears (Pomona, N.S.W.).—Girls may en- 
ter for the competitions. 

LesNe Berry (Norwood, S.A.) — My thanks 
for your letter and kind wishes. Good lick. 

Stuart Harris (Cartlemaine, Vic.).—Short 
starles are not required at present. 

R, C. Peppe: (Tamworth, N.S.W.).—I AD 
preclate your interest jn “Pale.” The com- 
petitions are very ropular, Best wishes, 

Jack Smith (Somerville, Vic.).-You will 
find stamp collecting very interesting. The 
ifann page will continue to be a feature of 
‘“Paig.! 

Tom Birch (Geelong W., Vic.).—There are 
more than 50 varieties: of fanzy pigeons, Fan- 
tails, dragoons and pouters are great favor- 
iles. 

Ray Morris (Glenferrie, Vic.).—My thanks 
for your letter and kind wishes. 

E.I.H. (Bendigo, Vic.).—The sketch is not 
suitable, but the joke may be aelected for 
“Pree of Smiles.’ 

M, Buckley (Geelong, Vic.).—Date trees ro- 
quire tropical eat. The conditions in Vir- 
toria, therefore, are not favorable to the’r 
growih, In Eastern countrier. Egypt, Meso- 
boizmia, etc., vast yroves of date paims 
exist. My thanks for your good wishes. 

Edwin Desailly (Surrey Hills, Vic.).—My 
thanks for your appreciative letter. 

J, O, Caulficld (Beechworth, Vic.).—Glad 
you like the prize book. My thanks for your 
Jetter and good wishes. 

Brian Stevens (Roseville, N.S.W.).—The 
majority of readers, I th'nk, would not favor 
two serials. The sesond volume will con- 
sist of §2 issues, 

JT Dalllmore (Prahran, Vic.).—See reply to 
Brian Stevens. T have read some of the 
books mentioned in -your letters. Best wishes. 

W. J. Booth (Melbourne).—My thanks. for 
your Jetter and good wirhes. 

L. Mitchell (North Fitzroy, Vic.).—The back 
numbers required will cost 10d, postage in- 
eluded. 


Ron Denby  (Killerberrin, W-.A.).—Very 
pleased to receive your ‘etter. Thanks for 
the notes on powder, etc. 


Stunley Taylor (Gatton, Q.).—Welcome as a 
pal. I am always pleased to hear from 
readers, 

T.U.S. (Melbourne).—-Not suitable, 

V. Hromley (Caulfleld, VieJ.--Jokes receiy- 
ed. My thanks for your goud wishes. 

T. H, Clouston (Bellevue Hill, Sydney), — 
Covers may be available later. Best wishes. 


D.L.A. (Willaura, Vie.)—'Pals’” No, 2. is 
out of print. MyM thanks for your good 
wishes. 


E. B. Lamerton (Wagga Wagga, N.S.W.)— 
Thanks for the article, which may be pub- 
lished iater. 


Coin Questions 


X.Y.Z. (Windsor, Vic.)—The specimen of 
which you sent rubbings is not a coin, but 
a card counter of mo value to numismatists, 
The inscription means, “Imitation of a two 
pound piece, except size.’’ Many thousands 
of these counters are manufactured. 

Arthur Holliday (fast Kew, Vic.). — The 
half mark coin ts worth about 6d. 

Victor Gibson (Brighton Beach, Vic.).— 
Coins of the South African Republic, “Zuid” 
meaning south, They are worth little more 
than face value. You ¢o not give the date 
of the 6/ piece; this is important, as the 
coln of 1892 is valuable. Send a rubbing. 

A Varcoe (Albert Park, Vic.).—The coins 
are worth 3d. to 6d. each. 

Jchn Francis (St. Kilda, Vie.).—If the U.S. 
one cent piece, 1838, is uncirculated (has 
never been handled) it 1s worth several 
pounds; if it bas been in circulation its 
value is 6d. to 1/. The 1876 coin is worth 
about 6d. 

Frank Jennings (Cottesloe Bridge, Vic.).— 
ee ras Pees and 1905, worth id.. 
each, South African Republic 1/ fece, 
1897, 3d.; 2/ piece, 1894, 2/6; half-crown Piece 
of 1893, 3/. Four-penny Piece, English, 1/, if 
{n fine condition. 


Royal Australian N avy 
es SEA-GOING, 
WANTED MEN, YOUTHS and BOYS 
For Service in rhe Royal Australian 
: avy, 

Period of Engagement, 12 years from date of 
entry (or from age of 18 if subsequent to 
entry.) 

Vacancies exist for boys between W% and 36 
years, to be trained tn H.M.A, Training Ship 
“TINGIRA”’ (Sydney) as Scamen, Signalmen, 
Tclegraphists, Writers, or for the Victualling 
Branch. 

Vacancies exist for men and youths betweea 
the following ages:— 

Stokers. 18 to 25 yrs. Joiners, Painters, 
Plumbers, 18 to 28 yrs. Artificers (Fitters and 
Turners, Instrument Makers, Coppersmiths, 
Boilermakers, ctc.), and Shipwrights, 21 to 28 

years, 
Application to be made to the 
Recruiting Officer, or to 
NAVAL RECRUITING OFFICER, 
Liverpool Buildings, 
and William Sis., 


Nearest. 


Cr. Bourke Melbourne, 


“from whom full particulars in regard to pay, 


conditions of cniry. promotion, etc., may be 
obtained, 
A. M. TREACY, 
Secretary, to the Navy, 
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: As = parodies: 
ment we give every reader & spieR Royal Naval College, Moculta, Stia Aust. 
did preseat FREE for selling of Captain's Point, Jervis Bay, N.S.W. ‘ 


using 12 packets of our high-grade J. B. Murray & Co. 


seeds Our list conteias valuable Mr John Murray. 


and useful articles such as Cycles, I received the Watch this morning, and I thank you very much for the camera. 


} \ Gramaphones, Gold Watehes, was very pleased with it. I thank you I have taken nine photos. with it already. 


§ Rifles, Gold Brooches, Bangles very much. ALBERT PRESSER. 


Cricket Sets,Footballs, Ca- Yours faithfully, SARAH BILLET. 


FRE ar Few of the Many Letters | Receive Weekly 
| <d 


Mr Murray. Lake Albert, N.S.W. i 
meras and Fountain Pens. J am just writing to thank you for the Melrose Farm, Pengelly, West Australia. 


jsend you our selection of seeds, by ales Pave re 4S a ae nae ‘n _Sir,—My son, Jack, received the rifle 


“When sold, send the money ob» a‘ : A safely; he is delighted with it. Wishing 
te. receive anything half as good for jusét : , ; * i : 
Y pained and we will at once for selling a few packets of seed. Wishing you every aucrens with your. seeds, 
Wares) you every success, ey are good. 


the Grand List we send you. ig y , 7 
7 Y ly, Miss S. 0. VINCENT. Mrs C. LANE, 
JOWN MURRAY, Seedsman, VFR Sen ae tors een 


“A Huge Advertising Offer 


Send us your name and we will 






READ THIS i? EE 


L E In order to introduce our exquisite Scent Sachets into every 


Round Hill, via Moora, W. Australia. 









home we are giving away prizes such as Cycles, Gra 

Rifles, Watches, Cameras, Boxing Gloves, Footbalis, Grose 
.Tennis Rackets, Biscuit. Barrels, Fountain Pers, Knives, Torches, 
Rings, Brooches, Bangles, Necklaces, etc. Just send your name 
Mr M. Lafayette. and address and we'll forward you 12 Sachets for you to sell at 
at) fd each. Send us our money (6/) and we'll send you the prize 
Dear Sir,.--i received your prize Gramo- ‘?¥* 4 you select from our Grand List. The greater number sold the 
phone and records in good order, and y more valuable the prize. There is no difficulty in selling the 


: : sachets, ag they are splendid value. 
am quite pleased with it. 


MARCEL LAFAYETTE, 752 George St., Sydney, N.S.W. 





(Mise) M. 8. ieee AZ ESOG & lors 








Causes Fun 
..and.. 


Makes Money Comic DaLeGues 
ae Sour TING OCOKES 












Y Let me teach you to be a 
Ventriloquist. On receipt For the 

of your name and address VENTRILOQUIST 
I will send interesting mh | Patter Artist 
i literature dealing with Pi enee 
this fascinating art, which 

will put you on the road to FREE HEARTY LAUGH 
social success. Nothing to ~ 

beat it as a money-maker and fun-pro- 
ducer. Thousands of pupils all over the 


world now raising rollicking laughter by PATTER 


availing themselves of this offer. ANY- The Sunshine Joke Book - hi as hit the fan ft 
a : : Joke a e fancy of t 

ONE CAN LEARN. Write NOW— public from the start. “There are no weeds in this 

while you remember it—and I will post by J &rden of vor Bee eee ey ener pre sae OD, 


FREE... return full particulars how to A book Yor every cheerful human fond of a good 









learn this most interesting of as 
stage and concert work. ALL BOOK AND MUSIC SELLERS. : 
RAY Ww. WILTON, Desk 3 If out of stock they will procure for you. ricel /6 
178 CASTLEREAGH ST... SYDNEY Mistributing Agents: GORDON & GOTCH. 
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